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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 
THIERS was certainly a man of sagacity; was he also 
e one of prescience? The Republic which he established, 
as “the form of government which divides Frenchmen the least,” 
had on Monday lived twelve years. That alone proves that he 
understood his generation, but one wonders if he anticipated 
the form his Republic weuld assume. We suspect not. We 
imagine he was deceived, like every one else, by history, and ex- 
pected his Republic to be swayed by a succession of eminent 
individuals, and to tend towards the “constitutional” form, 
towards government by “a Person and a Parliament.” The 
drift has been otherwise. Nothing is more remarkable in France 
than the steady advance of the representatives of the people to- 
wards unchecked ascendancy. Presidents, Ministers, Generals 
have become nullities before them. A vote swept away M. Thiers, 
Marshal MacMahon was forced to resign, M. Grévy has reigned 
by effacing himself, M. Gambetta, in the height of his repute, 
was dismissed in an hour. At the present moment, the Ministers 
are clerks, watching the Assembly as the servants of a despot 
watch him; while the Representatives both reign and govern, 
appoint all agents, direct all policy, initiate all laws. The 
Church, the Army, the Bureaucracy, have all crouched; the old 
Pretenders are hardly eminencies; Paris itself has ceased to 
be a figure. There is no living power in France, save only the 
Assembly, which in practice, as in theory, is absolute. No such 
Government has ever been seen before, no such direct expres- 
sion of popular sovereignty; and in calculating on its fall, or 
its duration, or its probable acts, we must dismiss precedents. 
A uew and singularly amorphous power has been born into the 
world, and like every other new power, will yet do new and 
strange things, 











M. Duclere, for the moment Premier in France, thinks, it 
would seem, that he can resist this sovereignty of the Chamber. 
He told a correspondent of the Times that his was not a stop- 
gap Cabinet, that he intended to propose measures, and that if 
they were rejected he should demand a dissolution from the 
Senate, and if that were refused he should retire. He admits, 
however, that “ public opinion is, after all, the supreme judge.”’ 
Precisely, and so far as appears, public opinion is in favour of the 
Representatives ruling. Noone can yet speak decisively, but the 
electors were not annoyed with their delegates for dismissing M. 
Gambetta, and have shown the most persistent inattention to the 
incessant changes of Ministry. They know nothing about M. 
Duclere or any other Minister, except M. Gambetta, and if the 
Chamber were dismissed for upsetting any Premier, would 
simply pass the word to re-elect the old men. That in so doing 
they are building a system without a precedent, and opposed to 
all received maxims of statesmanship, is quite true; but do they 
care about precedents, or respect the maxims? Recollect that 
the Convention, that most instinctive expression of France, 


— Ministers to clerks, and often sent them thirty orders 
a day. 


The week in Egypt has been occupied by Sir Garnet Wol- 








seley in preparation for his advance. Both he and the War 
Office relied a little too much on the railway and the Sweet- 
water Canal for transport, and Arabi has injured, though he 
has not destroyed, both. He has carried off all rolling stock, 
and lowered the water in the Canal. The British General has, 
therefore, been compelled to wait for engines, to send all over 
the Mediterranean for mules, and to overwork his own draught 
horses. As the Army is working under a microscope, the con- 
fusion has seemed very great, but gradually all deficiencies are 
being repaired. Eleven engines have been received, the mules 
have begun to arrive, and willingness has made up for all other 
wants. It is now reported that Sir Garnet will be ready by the 
beginning of next week to concentrate his force at Mahsameh, 
whence to deliver his attack on Tel-el-Kebir, Arabi’s Plevna, 
and will have sufficient supplies and store of munitions; but he 
is not the man to betray his precise plans. It is worth noting 
that he keeps the Highland Brigade on board steamers in the 
Canal, for “ convenience of feeding,” he says, and that the cloud 
which descended a fortnight since over the Indian Contingent 
has never been lifted. 


It is impossible to predict the kind of defence which Arabi 
will offer at Tel-el-Kebir. That will depend upon the temper of 
his troops, the extent of the treachery in his camp, and a thou- 
sand accidental circumstances. All that can be said with any 
certainty is that Arabi appears determined to defend the place, 
that he has had time to strengthen his works, that all Egyptian 
peasants are dyke-builders, that he has forty first-class 
guns in position, and that he has with him at least 25,000 
men, of whom a great many are negrees, whose courage 
in serving artillery is past all question. Those facts should 
indicate a resolute defence, but it is not in mortal to fore- 
see when an Asiatic will fight to the death, or suddenly 
grow timid. Judging by the experience of the campaign, 
we should say that General Wolseley could not be too careful 
to be well prepared, that no time is wasted in which the 
heaviest cannon are carried to the front, and that the War 
Office should calmly reckon on the failure of at least one attack. 
The more experienced officers are in Oriental warfare, the less 
they will despise “natives” sheltered by high earthworks. 
An eye-witness, writing in the Scotsman, says that at Kafr 
Dowar, Arabi’s dykes are often forty feet high, and the work at 
Tel-el-Kebir has been incessant. 


The British have been impeded by an unexpected difficulty in 
Egypt. The International Sanitary Commission at Alexandria 
was informed that cholera had broken out in Bombay and Aden, 
and accordingly ordered that all ships arriving at Suez from those 
ports should have twenty-four days’ quarantine. It is believed 
that this order was issued to embarrass the despatch of reinforce- 
ments; but it is more probable that it was due to an unintelli- 
gent adherence to routine. As it would have been necessary to 
disregard the order, a sharp remonstrance was addressed by the 
Foreign Office to the Commission, and it was finally agreed 
that, as the English Government ships had doctors on board, 
they might, if they reported themselves free from cholera, be 
exempted from more than one day's quarantine. There is no 
epidemic cholera at Bombay, but the Continental peoples are so 
afraid of such a visitation, and so convinced that the disease is 
contagious, that they can hardly reason. It is unnecessary to say 
that the British Government has, of all Governments in 
Enrope, the keenest interest in keeping cholera out of Egypt. 





We regard amateur suggestions in war as slightly ridiculous. 
The best experts, animated by the strongest motives, are doing 
their utmost to provide necessaries, and when they omit any- 
thing have usually a good reason. Nevertheless, we rather 
wonder why the Indian Government has not forwarded fifty 
elephants. They would have been quite at home in Egypt, they 
can drag loads which kill horses, and they can move over flooded 
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country. We thought the experience gained alike in Abyssinia 
and Afghanistan had been quite conclusive as to their supe- 
riority to camels, and the Indian officers are accustomed to 
transport them by sea. Elephants are no more liable to be killed 
in Egypt than anywhere else where we are at war, and they can 
ve fed more easily than horses, though they eat so much. They 
would have been invaluable between Ismailia and Rameses. 


t is announced on authority that the Sultan, after long 
hesitations, has consented to sign the Military Convention, which 
has accordingly been “ initialled” by Said Pasha nd Lord 
Dufferin. Under the provisions of this agreement, the Turkish 
corps d'armée to be despatched is limited to 3,00U, men. and 
will land at Port Said; while its commandant, Dervish 1 
who quieted Albania, will make all his movements after 
previous agreement with Sir Garnet Wolseley. Baker 
Pasha has been appointed the second-in-command, with two 
English officers as adjutants. These terms testify strongly 
+o Lord Dufferin’s tact and firmness, but the British Govern- 
ment is still suspicions, and on Thursday another hitch 
arose, nominally, about the wording of the proclamation de- 
claring Arabi a rebel, really, because, if Sir Garnet Wolseley 
could carry Tel-el-Kebir before the Turks land, the situation 
would be much clearer. It is probable that the Ottoman troops 
vill sail at last, but not quite yet. 


ay 


It is certain that the Sultan has issued a proclamation con- 
demning Arabi’s conduct, but not quite so certain that he has 
declared him a rebel. The document is in one way strangely 
trank, for it openly declares that the main offences of Arabi are 
that he threatened to oppose Ottoman troops, and that he has 

He is even told that 
his object was to destroy Alexandria for selfish reasons. He is 
vlamed, moreover, for threatening the Khedive personally, 
because that led to military intervention. But it is then added 
not that he is a rebel, but that “ he ought naturally to be treated, 
according to his own words and acts, as an insurgent and rebel.” 
He has, it is repeated, “ merited the name of rebel.” But then, is 
thatnamegiveu him? It is difficult toresist the impression that the 
‘Sultan, with his invincible guile, has drawn up a proclamation 
which, should occasion ever arise, may be explained as a fatherly 
warning to a disobedient, but still well-meaning, subject. The 
proclamation has again to be translated into Arabic, before 
Egyptians understand it, and perhaps the phrase “ merits the 
name of rebel” may in Arabic run, “ would have merited.” 


given excuses for English intervention. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times, writing on September 
éth, records at some length a singular rumour. ‘It is,” he 
says, “perfectly certain that men of the most serious char- 
acter, and in a good position to have information, believe” 
that Lord Dufferin has arranged and signed a secret Treaty 
with the Sultan, under which “the ultimate organisation and 
administration of Egypt” are arranged for. It is alleged that 
the Treaty and the Convention were made interdependent, and 
that the delays arose upon the former, and not the latter. The 
correspondent evidently believes the rumour to have some basis 
of truth, and, of course, it is conceivable that some agreement may 
have been arrived at, and reduced to writing. It is most impro- 
bable, however, that matters have gone so far. The Sultan can 
hardly have had any motive for signing such a Treaty, while 
the British Government has throughout disclaimed the idea of 
making any final arrangement without the consent of Europe. 
It is more probable that the rumour has arisen out of some 
secret stipulations annexed to the military convention, 








The Archbishop of Canterbury still continues dangerously ill, 
but the latest accounts are a little more favourable. He pos- 
sesses in a high degree what doctors call “ recuperative power,” 
but do not profess to understand, though they know that among 
all physical peculiarities, the habit of dying and the habit of 
surviving are, perhaps, the most strictly hereditary. 


The agitation among the Irish Constabulary has subsided, 
but the idea that an émeute is the quickest way of removing a 
grievance seems to have taken firm root in Ireland. The 
Dublin Constabulary, a fine body of men, 1,100 strong, very 
efficient, and said to be unbribable, are separate from the 
general body. They were accordingly passed over in the 


recent distribution of rewards, and as they have been very hard 
worked and have a standing grievance about pensions, they took 
They held meetings to concert measures of 


fre at the slight. 





. . ria. 
defence and complain of their officers’ strictness, and when the 


meetings were prohibited, defied the authorities. One meet 
called after the prohibition, was attended by 250 constablee 
and as this amounted to wilful insubordination, all who attondet 
were summarily dismissed. The majority of the remainder ae 
furious anger, refused to act, and for forty-eight hours Dublin 
was without a police, with roughs parading by-streets, formin 
mobs, snatching watches, robbing shops, and insulting weal 

The Viceroy acted with great moderation and firmness, He 
adhered to the dismissals as absolutely necessary, informed the 
disobedient police that unless they submitted instantly they 
also must go, called for special constables, who presented them. 
selves in moderate numbers, and held the city strongly with 
military patrols and fixed guards, who were, however, compelled 
several times to disperse mobs with the bayonet. The Lord 
Mayor and Corporation gave no substantial help, and the 
Orangemen who were ready to give it were embarrassed by their 
oaths, no members of any secret society, except the Freemasons 
being accepted as special constables. The firmness of the 
Government, however, and the exhortations of the Catholic 
clergy, especially Canon Pope, prevailed, the recalcitrant 
police resumed duty, and the dismissed men agreed to con. 
fess themselves in the wrong, submit, and apologise. They 
did so in an extremely well-worded letter, a frank and apparently 
genuine recognition of error, and all except the ringleaders were 
reinstated. 


The occurrence shows the extent of the perversion which the 
Home-rule feeling has produced in Ireland. The policemen 
evidently thought they were contending with the Government, 
and forgot entirely that they protected the community, and so 
did the Home-rulers. There is probably not another city in 
the world where any large section of the respectable classes 
would view a police strike with anything but horror; but 
the Dublin Corporation evidently regardel the occurrence 
as one more embarrassment for that abstract and hostile entity 
“the Government,” and hesitated at first to help in protecting 
the citizens they represent. They ought, they said, to have a 
police of their own, like Edinburgh and London. True “ Lon- 
don ” has not a police of its own, and we hope, after this exhi- 
bition of indifference to the citizens’ welfare, Dublin will not 
have one either. The safety of the Government was not 
threatened by the strike, but that of the citizens. It is thisin- 
stinctive hostility of sentiment, and not any material obstacle, 
which renders the task of governing Ireland so difficult. What 
is to be done with a country in which the municipal counsellors 
of the capital wonld rather leave their own people unprotected, 
than help to relieve the Government which they elect of any 
embarrassment. 


The French, who since their defeat in 1870 have paid great at- 
tention to colonial extension, and have annexed Tunis, Tonquin, 
and the New Hebrides, are believed to be provoking a war in 
Madagascar. Their Consul there, M. Baudais, has so irritated 
the Queen, that she has sent an embassy to Hurope, to com- 
plain; but the Consul refuses to allow it to leave. If the 
French Government is bent on colonies, Madagascar is a most 
tempting prize, as it is twice as large as Britain, contains most 
fertile provinces of varying climates, good rivers, and fine har- 
bours, and is full of minerals. It is, however, a great pity that any 
European Power should interfere in the island, for the Hovas, the 
dominant race, a tawny people, apparently Polynesian, exhibit 
a marked tendency to develope an original civilisation; and 
as they would resist the invaders, the French would be com- 
pelled to rely on the Negritos, a decidedly inferior people. It 
is possible, however, that the French Government may think 
the project of which the Consul is suspected a little too 
large. Queen Ranavalona, a person of remarkable energy, has 
20,000 fair troops, the coast districts of the island are very 
unhealthy, and a profitable conquest would occupy at least 
30,000 men. 





The Times publishes a lengthy letter from Mr. Marriott, 
the Member for Brighton, who pretends to be Liberal, the 
object of which is to denounce the Government for adhering 
to the Closure. He declares that if the House were allowed 
to vote by ballot, the Closure would be rejected, and that 
among the Members who last Session swelled the majority 
to thirty-nine, were many who said openly that they 
voted only in fear of a dissolution. He adds that if Mr. 
Gladstone persists in his resolution, “The people of Eng- 
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’ ae 
Jand have but one course before them, namely, to oppose 


the action of the rule by every means now afforded them by 
> Parliamentary procedure, before it is changed.” In othes 
words, Mr. Marriott believes that the people of England dislike 
the measure, but that the Members vote for it, in dread of an 
‘ eal to the people! We quite hope that the ultra-Tories and 
seaensirs. whom Mr. Marriott calls “the people of Eng- 
land,” will obstruct the debate in October to the utmost of 
their power. Nothing could serve so well to show the country 
the necessity for the Closure, and there is no question on 
which a dissolution would secure so large a majority. We doubt 
if even the Government understand how deeply the electors 
esent the recent degradation of the House of Commons, or how 
pant ate they are that if Members are reduced to silence, the 
only authority left alive in the country shall be restored to its 
powers. If there is a dissolution, we shall have a Closure 
very different from the weak instrument proposed by the 


Government. . 

At the Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast, on Thursday, Mr. James 
Lowther, the Tory Secretary for Ireland, expressed his views on 
the proper government of that island with a clearness which 
deserves credit. They are the views of nearly every Tory in 
England, but they are seldom explained with such sharp defi- 
niteness. “If anybody thought that Ireland could be ruled by 
Eneland through the good-will and affection of the inhabitants 
of the sister-isle, he was grievously mistaken.” Unfortunately, 
“they must be aware that Treland could only be retained in 
union with the rest of the United Kingdom through the agency 
of soldiers and police. Those words were ungrateful words, in that 
or any other assembly, but unfortunately truth required that 
they should be uttered.” Liberals entirely admit the disaffee- 
tion, though it is not felt throughout Ireland, but in the two 
Provinces of Munster and Connaught, and they approve, there- 
fore, of many soldiers and police. But they believe remedial legis- 
lation quite as useful an “ agency,” as the armed force which Mr. 
Lowther pronounces the only one. The fact that, with such 
speeches before them, Irishmen can vote for Tory candidates is 
the strongest proof we kuow of that in Irish politicians there is 
a thread of perversity which increases tenfold the difficulty 
.of arranging any modus vivend’. Any other race would say that, 
pending separation, they would like to be free of the soldiers 
and police, but the Irish will vote for Members who rely 
exclusively on these forces to govern Ireland. 


We do not quite understand why Sir T. Brassey, at the same 
dinner, so studiously minimised the military importance of 
the Suez Canal. He entirely admitted its commercial 
value, but poohpoohed it as a military highway. He 
thought the speedy despatch of troops to India a second- 
ary question, as enough must be kept there to put down 
local émeutes, and reckoned the difference of time between 
the Canal route and the Cape route at only one week. The 
Times corrects this into a fortnight, but surely both orator 
and journalist are making the mistake of confusing actual with 
potential speed. Actually, the huge and swift steamers used 
for the Cape route make the voyage within a week of the time 
consumed by the Canal steamers; but potentially, steamers for 
the Canal could be built as fast as they are. A route of 7,000 
miles all water must be shorter than a route of 13,000 miles all 
water by seven to thirteen. Besides, if the commerce borne 
through the Canal is so important, the convoy of that commerce 
is important too. 


“A large hotel proprietor” in Ireland writes to the Times 
to complain of the grievous injury to hotel property caused by 
the “unfortunate agitation going on in the country.” There 
“never was so bad a year as this for tourist traffic in Ireland.” 
He maintains that tourists might visit Ireland with the most 
perfect security. Of course they might, if they did not happen 
to be mistaken for landlords; and so they might have visited 
Paris during the Red Terror, or Lyons during the White one. 
The dislike to such a journey does not arise from fear, but from 
sympathy. With all the world before them, tourists who are 
seeking relaxation do not care to go to a land where the owner 
‘of the seat opposite the hotel is protected by armed police, 
where his oldest tenant has been clubbed for paying his rent, 
and where his herdsman’s wife has been shot in the legs because 
her husband has disobeyed some agrarian rule. When they 
find that juries will not convict murderers, they have a difficulty 
in believing that human life is safe. Nor is it so pleasant to 

know that though the people about, waiters and all, may not 





hate you, they hate your Government, your laws, and your ways, 
till, if they could, they would rise in insurrection, to be rid of 
you. The German is safe in France, but it is not an attractive 
touring-place for him. The state of Irish feeling may be pre- 
posterously exaggerated, but the exaggeration comes from the 
most popular Irish Members. 





Cetewayo quitted England on September Ist, for Cape Town, 
taking with him, as treasured presents, three dogs. It is under- 
stood that he will remain a short time at the Cape, until certain 
arrangements are perfected, and then be conveyed direct to the 
coast of Aululand. No difficulty is expected in his restoration, 
as the-ma‘rity of the people are strongly on his side; and even 
Joh» Dun whois bitterly opposed to him, admits that two-thirds 
one “people in his section will join the King. He is prohibited 
from re-forming his Army, but so long as he remains heartily 
friendly, this condition will not be very stringently insisted on. A 
people must have some organisation, and the military one suits 
Zulus. Considering how deep was the impression made by 
Isandlana, and how vivid is still the impression of that defeat, 
we do not know an event in recent history which so testifies to 
the new justice and placability of the British people as this 
restoration. It is true, they sanction it for their own con- 
venience, but a hundred years ago they would have been unable 
to be so temperately prudent. There has been no trace of any 
feeling towards the Zulu King, except one of curiosity, tempered 
by the sort of kindly respect felt for a very brave and powerful 
dog who has been mastered. Of dissatisfaction at his restora- 
tion, there has been no trace whatever. 





Trouble appears to be coming in the mining districts. The 
iron-miners say trade is improving, which appears to be true, 
and profits are increasing, which the masters deny, and demand 
an increase in wages of 7} percent. This will be refused, and 
the men therefore threaten a general strike. The coal trade, on 
the contrary, is depressed, though the price is rising in London, 
avowedly because some coal-vessels have been sent to Egypt, 
really, we suppose, in consequence of some combination among 
the trade. Considering what a collier is, the excuse about the 
taking up of a few colliers must be nonsense. The coal-miners, 
who are really distressed, want, therefore, to raise prices by a 
general limitation of output, and threaten a strike for that end. 
Mr. Burt has explained to them that this is impracticable, and 
suggests a general reduction of hours; but the men want more 
money, not more leisure. The strike is fixed for October, 
but we trust that an arbitration will still be accepted. For- 
tunately, the men are not very hopeful, while the industry is 
not so depressed that strikes will be a positive relief to mine 
lessees. That has happened much oftener than the men believe. 


Lord Derby, speaking on Tuesday at Preston, where they 
have been holding a magnificent “ Guild Festival” all through 
the week, said that he thought local patriotism rather 
declining. ‘There were as many people ready to die for 
their country as ever, but not so many ready to live for 
their borough. He attributed this decline of localism to the 
rapidity and ease with which men move about, and regretted it 
deeply, for while few men could hope to affect greatly the wel- 
fare of the country, many might hope to see the result of 
their efforts, either in towns or counties. We wonder whether 
local patriotism does decrease. It certainly does not decrease 
on account of much moving-about, for the Scotch and Swiss, 
who are everywhere, retain of all men the strongest feeling of 
local patriotism. We should question, on the whole, the decline, 
except in London, and believe that the gifts of individuals to 
localities made in this generation surpass the gifts of any pre- 
vious one. ‘The difference is that men give parks, buildings, 
churches, and libraries, instead of giving “ endowments.” There 
is a feeling that the thing given will be beneficial, while the money 
may be wasted, or annexed by a Parliamentary Commission. 

A somewhat serious quarrel has broken out between Turkey 
and Greece. The Turks are unwilling to give up the passes 
into Macedonia awarded to Greece at Berlin, especially Karali- 
Dervend. The Greeks, therefore, occupied this pass, the ‘l'urk- 


ash Commandant attacked the Greeks, and the Government in 


Athens sent reinforcements. It was arranged at Constantinople 
that an armistice should be established, on the basis of the uti 
possidetis; but the danger is not over, the Greek Government 
stating that it must have the territory awarded by the 
Conference, 


Consolz were on Friday 993 to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW STRENGTH OF THE EAST. 


HE general drift of the intelligence from Egypt is not, in 

all respects, favourable. The public, conscious that there 
is a hitch somewhere, but confident in the Army and its 
General, awaits the next movement patiently; but is talking 
with gravity of the increasing magnitude of the Expedition, 
which grows as we warned the Government it would grow, 
of the “ unexpected difficulties of the campaign,” and even of 
the possibility of “a long war.” Much of this is as yet 
premature, and probably ill-founded croaking. The Egyptians, 
though far from wanting in courage, have little energy and no 
experience ; their advantage in numbers is only apparent, as Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s force will soon outnumber their trained 
soldiers ; and their leader is not a man of original capacity, or, 
it would seem probable, of much enterprise. Arabi cannot be a 
coward, or he would never have attained his influence with his 
soldiers, but he isno Hyder Ali. The instinct of the mass of 
observers has, however, we suspect, guided them aright to the 
weak place. This campaign in Egypt, like the Russian 
campaign in the Balkans, suggests that the East, after 
a century of defeat by the West, has hit upon new 
and very formidable methods of defence. From a very 
early period, both East and West have known that if 
Europeans in arms could reach Asiatics in arms, could actually 
touch them, as it were, upon the battlefield, the Europeans 
would win. Sapor knew that as well as Saladin, Saladin as 
well as Hyder. The early tactics of Asiatics, therefore, were 
to avoid pitched battles. The Parthians against Rome, the 
Saracens against the Crusaders, Hyder Ali against the English, 
all pursued the same methods. They raised and half drilled 
masses of cavalry, attacked incessantly, retreated without 
shame, desolated the country they abandoned, and so gradu- 
ally wore out troops always limited in number, ham- 
pered as to commissariat, and liable to terrible outbreaks 
of epidemic disease. These tactics, however, probably from 
the pride which comes to dominant races, have been 
discontinued, except by the Moors of Algiers. For a hun- 
dred years, Asiatics, in Turkey, in Egypt, in India, in China, 
have usually met European invaders in the field, and have 
succumbed to their superiority in morale, discipline, and 
physical energy and “go.” Everything may go wrong with the 
invaders till the battle, but then the defenders are shattered 
and collapse. Western troops have within that period scarcely 
lost a pitched battle, unless we account Chillianwallah lost. 
Of late, however, the Asiatics, taught by miserable experience, 
have shown a disposition to resort to new and much more 
effective tactics ; to avoid battle once more, not by retreat, but 
by the improvisation of mud fortresses capable of holding 
armies, They have every advantage in playing this game. 
Their leaders command men with just sufficient skill for 
the engineering work required, which is really dyke-building 
on a plan, a kind of work familiar to all Asiatics, who have 
always understood irrigation; they control great masses 
of forced labour, and, by constructing the works, they place 
their troops in the situation in which most may be expected of 
them. The old jest that sailors are braver than soldiers 
because they cannot run away, may be unfair; but it is certain 
that Asiatics, when they cannot melt away unseen, when their 
chiefs have complete hold of them, as in a fortress, fight very 
differently from themselves when retreat depends upon the 
discretion of the private soldiers. Such earthworks, so impro- 
vised and so defended, are, as we saw at Plevna, very costly to 
take; and yet, if the defending soldiers are worth any- 
thing, they must be taken, before victory can be achieved. 
The European army is scarcely ever numerous enough, 
even when the assailants are Russians, to spare the 
masses of men required to ‘‘mask”—that is, in fact, to 
blockade—the entrenched defenders, or to risk leaving them 
to cut off communications at will. The invaders must carry 
the works, and that involves not only loss of life, which may 
be, as at Plevna, very great, but the further loss of an immense 
amount of time. The transport difficulty grows huge at once. 
You need heavy guns to beat down the fire of the defenders, 
and heavy guns can be moved only by a powerful transporting 
force. Men can be urged on almost anywhere, if the General 
is callous to a certain amount of loss and suffering among 
them; but to drag huge loads of bronze or steel weighing 
many tons, and the masses of shells to feed them, there 
must be either thousands of beasts or scientific machines. 





Either mules and horses must be collected in th 
railways must be constructed or repaired. Eithe 
sumes time, increases expense, and adds to the ch 
outbreak of disease, until, if many such improvis 
have to be taken, the invasion which was to have 
affair becomes a most tedious and costly, and sometimes di 

. is 1g- 
astrous, campaign. The war is changed from the mode 
“ rush,” in which everything is on the side of the invader. ‘ie 
is quite ready, who knows his own plan, and who is on the 
enemy’s soil, to a campaign against fortresses, to be waged ve 
much after the ancient fashion, when a war might occu 
seven years. This was the method which impeded th 
Russians in their Turkestan campaign and before Pleyna, this 
is the scheme now being prepared by the Chinese against 
their next war, and this is the device which is now delayin 
General Wolseley. It will not succeed with him, we ri 
first, because the cultivated portion of Lower Egypt is - 
exceedingly small place, hardly half as large again as Suffolk: 
secondly, because the Egyptian Regulars are few; and 
thirdly, because they are not quite equal to reaping 
the full benefit of their own system. But if they were 
Turks, or were really as numerous as they seem to be 
from the multitude of peasants they impress, or would 
fight as Maories used to fight in their stockades, we 
should never conquer Egypt without putting out our full 
strength as against a first-class Power,—that is, sending out 
150,000 men, spending a hundred millions, and wasting an 
entire year of strenuous effort. Fortunately for us, the effort 
will not be required ; but a very slight improvement in the 
working of the new plan would involve almost inevitably that 
consequence. 

At the very moment when they have thus ascertained the. 
value of the spade, the Asiatics have obtained also another 
advantage. They have brought their weapons nearly to an 
equality with those of Europeans. There can be little doubt, 
in spite of the Franco-German War, that the total effect of 
the new weapons of precision is, ceteris paribus, favourable to 
the defence. It is rarely indeed, and under very peculiar circum- 
stances, that an invader dare expend lives by tens of thousands 
as they were expended in the early operations of the German 
invasion of France, and it could never happen in a war of in- 
vasion in Asia, where the whole idea is that a small superior 
army, welded till it is a bar of steel, shall cut through a much 
greater, but also much less hardened mass. Lives cannot be 
thrown away by such an army, one Speicheren is its ruin, 
and when they cannot, the numbers of the defenders, armed 
with breech-loaders and firing Krupps, makes them very 
formidable. The men may not be equal to the invaders, the 
batteries may not be as well laid, and the manceuvring may 
be far inferior ; but if the natives will fight at all, they can 
take a terrible number of lives. They bring up extravagant 
numbers of the best guns, they accumulate endless muni- 
tions, and they care nothing about waste of any sort. 
No intellectual ability will save men under a storm of 
bullets, if only they are well directed ; and there is nothing 
in the Asiatic soldier to prevent his shooting straight, if he is 
taught the way. Sikhs do it. If the Egyptian artillerists had 
been equal to Sikh artillerists, no impossible demand, Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour would have lost a third of his Fleet, per- 
haps have been obliged to retire from Alexandria, while in the 
recent skirmishes the few British cavalry, who have done so 
much, would just have been swept away. Their individual 
superiority would no more have helped them than Newton's 
brain would have helped him against a hailstorm. The storm of 
Tel-el-Kebir would be a most serious operation, and when the 
Army had succeeded, it would probably be powerless until 
reinforcements had arrived. That will not happen, for the con- 
ditions are not present, the defenders not being quite brave 
enough, or quite numerous enough, or quite enough instructed ; 
but they might all be present, without any change in the nature 
of Orientals. Any General up to the level, say, of Osman 
Ghazee, with troops equal, say, to Turks, Sikhs, or trained 
Arabs—real Arabs, not Fellaheen—with the ordinary present 
resources in guns and rifles of an ordinary Oriental State, 
could in six months make the conquest of that State by any 
European Power whatever a work of excessive danger, exertion, 
and expense,—as great a work, in fact, as the conquest of a 
European country. He would only have to use the spade con- 
stantly, not shutting himself up as Osman did, but shutting up 
a lieutenant in each successive Plevna, teach his men to lay 
their guns, and trust to the overwhelming mass of his fire ; and 
the invaders, be they as successful as they might, must in the 
act of succeeding wither away. 
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We write of such a prospect with no pleasure. It must be, 


in the long-run, for the benefit of the world that superior 
intelligence should be supported by superior physical force ; 
that Burope should, when needful, be, at all events, able to 
give commands to Asia. It may be expedient to abstain from 
such commands, but that the ability to give them in the last 
resort is beneficial seems to us pastall question. If our view 
ss correct, however, the power of giving them is becoming 
smaller, and the exertion of that power is likely to be attended 
with ever-increasing friction. The difficulty may be overcome 
by extra exertion, but Europe does not need just now any 
extra strain; and the hour is not propitious for her to lose 
any portion of her ascendancy. It is possible that Asia, in 
which we include Africa on the Mediterranean, is only turning 
in her sleep; but she is very restless, wears very much the 
aspect of one who expects a cali to some great enter- 
prise. We do not care much about the Mehdi said to be 
coming, or outbursts of Arab fanaticism, or the warlike tone 
in China and the Corea, but we do care about the spread of 
an unrest which may end in another effort of all Asia to shake 
off Europe. The Asiatic hate for the European, which, and 
not any question of creed, is at the root of all this restlessness, 
is not at all soothed away by the growing intercourse between 
the two,—by the multitude of active, pale men in hats who 
are interfering in almost every house with the calm of the 
East, and making fortunes by interference. Asia would fight, 
if she saw a hope; and in any method of warfare which made 
European invasion difficult, costly, or slow, she would find 
the hope she seeks. We agree with Mr. Goschen most 
fully when he says that had England retreated before 
massacre in Egypt, Asia would have tried massacre every- 
where; and so agreeing, we grieve that she has discovered 
a more effective method of defence, and that we may be unable 
to conquer Egypt with something of the dramatic speed and 
certainty with which Prussia in 1866 broke down the Austrian 
strength. We shall conquer; but conquest in a rush would, 
had it been possible, have done the highest service to that 
ascendancy of West over East, of intelligence over mass, 
which we cannot think it will be for the good of mankind 
should cease. The use of Europe in Asia, though often 
absurdly exaggerated, is real, and is not over. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HE Government have, so far, succeeded in the policy they 
have adopted at Constantinople. We distrust that policy, 

for reasons already explained, and for another and most serious 
one, which no one has mentioned yet, and which we give below; 
but accepting the policy for the moment as the one preferred 
by responsible Ministers, its success so far must be pronounced 
a marvel of diplomatic skill. The position of the Government 
in face of the Sultan was, we take it, very nearly this. They 
could, if they pleased, forbid him to interfere in Egypt. The 
treaties under which Egypt exists as an autonomous State 
quite allow of that course, extreme as it may appear ; and the 
means of enforcing the prohibition were more than ample. 
The Fleet could prevent any Turkish troops from entering 
Egypt by sea; a land march from Syria—which was talked of 
—could be checked by a demonstration on the coast; and in 
extreme contingencies, as Mr. Gladstone has twice pointed out, 
a fleet entering the Bosphorus could, by cutting off Europe 
from Asia, shake or shatter the Turkish Empire. Many 
politicians, therefore, advised the prohibition, the Tories 
in particular, who are usually so devoted to our * old ally,” 
being especially urgent in favour of that course. They love 
the Turk, but they love high-handedness still more. The 
Government, however, considered, as we deem, that an open 
defiance to the Sultan would widen the Egyptian Question 
unnecessarily, even, perhaps, to the extent of rousing the 
whole Mussulman world, would tempt him into desperate 
efforts to secure aid by concessions to the Slavonic 
Powers, and would, finally, prevent that direct ar- 
rangement with Turkey itself, which may be one solution 
of the ultimate problem. Their object, therefore, was to 
obtain the Sultan’s adhesion to the Egyptian Expedition, 
while minimising to the uttermost his power of interfer- 
ence. He must break with Arabi—his own secret agent—in 
advance, and publicly; must limit his expeditionary corps to 
9,000 men; must enter Egypt through some other gate than 
Alexandria ; and must co-operate in subordination with Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. These were hard terms, and the Sultan, 
— desired still to use Arabi, who hates the Khediveship as 
1s ancestors hated the Hospodarships, and for the same reason, 
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and who holds Egypt to be his own as much as the Pope holds 
Rome to be his own, fought hard for other conditions. For 
once, however, England had the round man in the round hole. 
The cool, genial Irishman, with an aristocrat’s savoir-fuire 
and Sheridan’s blood in his veins, who fills the Embassy at 
Constantinople, is precisely the man to deal with such a situa- 
tion. He never believes one word any Turk says, but he does 
not hate him for lying, any more than he would hate a Het- 
tentot for putting clicks in his words. He never gives way 
one inch, or resents any pressure to give way. Lord Dufferin 
opposed to all demands, all threats, all cajolings, an armour of 
impenetrable courtesy, covering an equally impenetrable hard- 
ness, till the Turk, baffled and perplexed, retired from the con- 
test, and accepted the British terms. The Khalif agreed to de- 
nounce a Mussulman leader, fighting for Islam, as a rebel. The 
Sultan of Egypt agreed to land in Egypt, and move in Egypt, 
as he was told. ‘The head of the Ottoman caste, the con- 
querors of Asia and Europe, agreed to limit himself to an 
expedition of 3,000 men. And finally, the Sovereign upon 
whom these terms had been imposed agreed to “ proclaim” 
his rebellious vassal in terms which announce to all the world 
that the Infidel Power which has so dictated to him is his chosen 
ally. Arabi is declared a rebel, for provoking his Majesty’s 
best friend. Talleyrand hardly succeeded better, when he 
ended the intrigue for the exclusion of France from the Con- 
gress of Vienna, So far as success in their deliberately 
adopted policy is concerned, the Government deserve all con- 
gratulations, not the least warm one being due to their discovery 
of that unusual British agent,—a diplomatist who can succeed 
in diplomacy. 

The success is complete, but whether it is worth having is 
another matter. We acknowledge that some of the objections 
raised are a little hypercritical. It is attributing far too much 
virtue to the Sultan, to suppose that he will still intrigue with 
Arabi. He will probably throw him over altogether, as a too! 
who has failed, and who deserves impalement for his awkward- 
ness and want of success. What is Arabi to the Khalif, bat a 
captain to be expended, as Uriah was expended by David, on 
service? Nor do we think that, so long as we are victorious, 
the 3,000 men will march off to assist Arabi in his defence, 
Turkish soldiers rise against the Sultan sometimes, but they do 
not join the enemy ; they mean to be at the top themselves. Nor 
is Dervish Pasha likely to embarrass Sir Garnet Wolseley with 
too much advice, or disobedience of orders, or the occupation of 
unexpected places. He will probably wait and see, building up 
the while a Sultan’s party in Egypt, as he did in Albania. 
But we may rely on it that the Sultan’s single object is to 
secure either Egypt, or such a hold on it as will, when Arabi 
collapses, enable him to exact high terms for his agreement to 
any arrangement ; and he has two resources available for this 
end, with which we shall have to reckon. One is his tradi- 
tional position. Once in Egypt, in arms, he is the persen, 
in Mussulman eyes, with the highest right to be there. 
Tewfik may dread him, Arabi may distrust him, the 
Arabs may hate him; but from the Khedive 
downwards no native of Egypt can be humiliated in 
his own eyes by submitting to the Khalif, or taking his 
orders, or declaring for his side. Even to Tewfik he is 
Khalif, he is Sultan, he is the Grand Turk, the head of his 
race and creed. That one gate of escape from England is re- 
opened. And then the limit on his army is, we believe, 
entirely and absurdly illusory. because he can reerait in 
Egypt itself. Who is to hang Dervish Pasha for silently ac- 
cepting any recruits who offer, and who, he will say, * replace 
the sick?” Every brave ruflian unattached in Syria, in 
Tripoli, and in Egypt itself will in a week be swarming to 
the Sultan’s camp, the very Egyptians will desert to him, 
till we may find within three weeks that the ranks cf his 
companies are unexpectedly swollen with drilled men 
undistinguishable from other * Turks,’ and that Dervish 
Pasha commands 30,000 men, not less homogeneous than 
other Turkish armies, and welded together by a common 
ereed, and that successful Turkish discipline which enables 
Ottoman, Arab, Albanian, and Negro to live and fight and die 
quietly in the same tent. Nadir Shah invaded India with 12,000 
men. When he reached Delhi, no more Persians had joined, 
but he had 120,000 soldiers, regimented and obedient. Ii the 
policy of the Government depends in any degree upon the 
weakness of Dervish Pasha’s foree—which we by no means 
assert—it depends upon an illusion, for it is to that force 
that every discontented, broken, or defeated soldier in 
Egypt, including Arabi’s own regiments, will instantly accrete, 
How are they to be stopped? Are we to fire on * our ally,” for 
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accepting recruits who are all his own subjects, by our admission, 
in his own territory? It may be said that the second in com- 
mand, Baker Pasha, will prevent this swelling of the ranks, 
he being an Englishman by birth. Doubtless Baker Pasha’s 
friends know him better than we do, and his record inspires us 
with no confidence, but we certainly should not suspect him of 
intending to betray the master whose uniform he has put on. 
We look upon the accretion of force to Dervish Pasha as as 
much a certainty as the growth of a snowball rolling in snow, 
and believe that, as soon as we reach Cairo, the Sultan will 
have in Egypt a powerful army, composed of the soldiery we 
have been at the trouble of scattering for his benefit. That 
the Sultan will venture to use the army we do not affirm, or, 
indeed, that its existence matters ; but if our Government think 
it matters, they are making a mistake, which may yet involve 
the appearance of Sir Beauchamp Seymour before Constanti- 
nople. They may have guarantees which they can trust, but 
if they have not, they will find that the limitation of the 
Turkish expedition is a poor guarantee. 

We, of course, leave out of this calculation the state- 
ment, believed in Paris, and reported to the Times, that 
Lord Dufferin has signed two Conventions, the second of 
which provides for the permanent government of Egypt, 
when Arabi is defeated, on terms acceptable to the Sultan and 
to the British Cabinet. Of course, if that has happened, the 
Government has succeeded at Constantinople to a point which 
renders criticism useless, if not ridiculous. It has broken 
through all diplomatic meshes, arranged the future of Egypt 
for itself, and has only now to urge on its forces till Arabi, 
hopeless of success, escapes into the Desert. The Sultan, 
under such a Treaty, would not want to betray us or secure 
terms from us; and if he did, the British position would 
be impregnable, for Europe could not interfere. But 
stories of that kind, though repeated in Constantinople 
and believed in Paris, are usually a little too good to be true ; 
and if there is no such treaty, the Sultan will, at the end of 
the war, occupy a position within Egypt which will enable 
every friend in Conference to allege that he is in military 
occupation of the territory to be governed. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


FEXUIE interest which has been felt in the illness of the 

Archbishop of Canterbury is a genuine and deserved 
tribute to some remarkable qualities. Archbishop Tait will 
hereafter be remembered as the most conspicuous occupant of 
Augustine’s throne since Tillotson, His policy has not been 
one with which we have been able to sympathise, but he will 
be distinguished from his predecessors for more than a century 
past by the circumstance that he has had a policy. In the 
Anglican Episcopate, it is only the Archbishop of Canterbury 
that is called upon to have anything of the sort. In the re- 
mainder, it is enough that they do their duty in their own 
dioceses. But the Archbishop of Canterbury, if he is adequately 
to fill his great office, must be something of a statesman. At 
all times, this has been true to some extent, but it has been 
specially true for the last fifty years. Ever since 1830, the 
question of Disestablishment has been, not, indeed, within 
the range of practical politics, but within that outer circle 
of questions which a little mismanagement may at any moment 
make practical. Archbishop Tait’s predecessors have not seen 
in this fact any additional duty for themselves. They have 
been content to take the Church of England as they found it, 
and to leave it much as they took it. There it was, and if 
the English people liked it, they would keep it established ; 
while if they did not like it, they would disestablish it. They 
would be a wicked and godless people, if they chose the 
latter alternative ; but then it was not in the power of any 
Archbishop to make them good, if they did not choose to be 
so. That the position of the Church of England could be in 
any way affected by the character imposed on it by its rulers, 
probably never occurred to them. It is the distinctive merit 
of Archbishop Tait that he has seen the weakness of this acqui- 
escent attitude. Unless we are greatly mistaken, he has realised 
that the position of the Church of England in the future 
depends in a great degree upon the character of the Church of 
England in the present, and he has formed for himself a dis- 
tinct conception of what that character ought to be. To do 
this is to have a policy, and when, in addition, this policy is 
carried out with firmness and consistency, it makes a man a 
great Archbishop. To our minds, Archbishop Tait really 
wnswers to this description. He has a policy, and he has car- 
ried it out resolutely and strongly. The story of the Bishop 








who, on being asked why he had not objected to : 

taken at an Episcopal meeting which he taonshe ‘eee 
plied that it was not etiquette to oppose the Archbishoy — 
Canterbury, is good evidence on this latter head. It ie 
breach of etiquette to oppose a weak Archbishop, and as ioe 
as Bishop Wilberforce lived, it was no breach of etiquette to 
oppose Archbishop Tait. But when Bishop Wilberforce died 
the Archbishop had the field to himself, and then his Suffra, 
gans very speedily discovered that politeness required them 
= = oppose anything that he was determined to go through 

We conceive Archbishop Tait’s policy to be of this kind 
As we have said, he has seen that the question, “ Where will 
the Church of England be in the next generation ?” largel 
depends upon the question, “ What is the Church of England 
to be in the present generation?” and to this last-stated in. 
quiry he has set himself to give an answer. The answer he 
has given seems to be this :—The Church of England, if it is 
to remain Established, must remain the Church of the majority ; 
and the way to keepit the Church of the majority is to make it the 
Church of the average, sensible, well-intentioned Englishman, 
So long as his support can be secured, the Church of England 
is safe. It will remain Established, because the reasonable 
majority will continue to wish that it shall be Established, 
This conviction seems to us to be the key to the Archbishop's 
action in connection with the Public Worship Regulation Bill, 
Ritualism is not the religion of the average, sensible, well- 
intentioned Englishman ; consequently, he must not find any 
Ritualism in the Church of England. If the average, sensible, 
well-intentioned Englishman had disliked ceremonial short- 
comings as heartily as he dislikes ceremonial excess, the 
Archbishop would have legislated in much the same fashion, 
only with the object of levelling-up, instead of levelling 
down. There was no need, however, for him to put this 
end before himself, for the particular public which he 
had in mind are quite indifferent to any falling-short of the 
standard of the Book of Common Prayer, however much they 
may dislike any addition to it. At one time, this would have 
been an impossible aim for Archbishop Tait to propose to him- 
self, because it would have involved contentment with a very 
low standard of clerical duty, and the Archbishop is not the 
man to be satisfied with this. In his time, however, there has 
been no need for uneasiness upon this point. It has become 
the fashion for a clergyman to be zealous and hard-working. 
A clergyman who fails in these respects is not the clergyman 
whom the ordinary Englishman wishes to see encouraged or 
promoted. The Archbishop has thus been able to follow out 
his policy with a good conscience. 

The faults of this policy are, first, that it has failed; and 
next, that it could not do otherwise than fail. That it has 
failed, there can, we take it, be no doubt. The Church of 
England is not more, but less, what the Archbishop wishes to 
see it, than it was on the day he was enthroned. There is 
more Ritualism than there was then, and the temper of the 
Ritualist party is far more defiant and far more reckless of 
consequences. The Public Worship Regulation Act has be- 
come a by-word, and the only solid result that can be traced 
to it is the imprisonment of a clergyman whose only offences 
are that he cannot satisfy himself about the nature of Lord 
Penzance’s jurisdiction, and that he will not undertake to dis- 
continue a ceremonial which he and his congregation both 
like. This failure may, no doubt, be merely temporary and 
accidental, but we think that it can be shown that it was 
really predestined by circumstances. The policy of making 
the Church of England what the average, sensible, well- 
intentioned Englishman would like it to be, is open to two fatal 
objections. It enlists against itself a very dangerous enemy, 
and it relies on the support of a very untrustworthy ally. 
The sort of Church which pleases the ordinary Englishman is 
a Church in which religious enthusiasm is ignored. But reli- 
gious enthusiasm is not extinguished by being ignored. It is 
only stimulated to assert itself more fiercely. The ordinary 
Englishman disliked Methodism, and in order to please him, 
the Bishops ignored the Methodists. But they were not sup- 
pressed, because they were ignored; on the contrary, they 
went out from the Church of England, and so deprived her of 
what might have been a most valuable instrument for reach- 
ing the lower strata of the English people, and so popularising 
the Established Church. The ordinary Englishman now dis- 
likes Ritualism, and the Archbishop of Canterbury has sought 
to ignore the Ritualists. But the Ritualists will not 
be extinguished by being ignored, any more than the 
Methodists were. What they will become in the future, 
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if they are turned out of the Church of England, 
we shall not attempt to predict; but we are sure that 
whether they become Roman Catholics or set up a Church of 
their own, their disappearance will not strengthen the Estab- 
lished Church. The levelling policy, the policy that seeks to 
eliminate extremes, will always find some form of religious 
enthusiasm arrayed against it, unless it succeeds in eliminat- 
ing the religious spirit altogether, which certainly is not what 
the Archbishop of Canterbury wishes to do. Even if the aim 
of his policy could be accomplished without this accompany- 
ing loss, we should have no faith in its ultimate success. 
Against the Established Church there will be arrayed, 
as years go On, a whole host of passionate enemies. Theo- 
logical dislike, atheistical dislike, political dislike, social 
dislike, will each furnish their contingent to the attacking 
force. To what will the Archiepiscopal policy look, to 
meet this many-headed foe? Not to an enthusiasm as 
ardent and active as that which animates the assailants, but 
to “that large body of persons who cherish a sincere but 
languid preference for the Established Church. Is it with 
such a force as this that political victories are now won? Is 
it even possible to bring such a force as this into the field, 
when there is hard fighting to be done? These are the ques- 
tions which, when the Archbishop of Canterbury recovers, 
and the genuine pleasure even of those who most differ from 
him testifies to their appreciation of his sincerity and courage, 
it will be well if he will put to himself. 





THE STRIKE OF THE DUBLIN POLICE. 


E have been a little surprised, during the recent discus- 

sion on the Dublin Police, to notice the perplexity of the 

public as to the exact wrong that the constables had committed 

in resigning because some of their number were dismissed. 

Almost all men felt by instinct that they were wrong, much 

more wrong than servants who break contract; but very few 

understood the precise character of the wrong. One-half, at 

least, of the journalists argued that the men were drilled, that 

they carried arms, that they were required to obey orders, and 

that therefore a strike of policemen was “ very like a mutiny.” 

If that were true, it would be a grave accusation against the 

State, which has not placed policemen under a Mutiny Act ; 

but it is not true, or true only in the faintest degree. The 

policemen had not sworn to obey any orders, were not 

bound by law to obey all orders, and did not conceive 

themselves obliged to await orders. Their guilt would 

have been just as great if they had not been drilled, had 

not been armed, and had been in the strictest manner civil 

employés. Their offence approximated to treason, not to 

mutiny,—treason to that community which is entitled to the 

service of us all, whether we are avowedly public servants or 
not. The policemen of Dublin who prepared to strike on a 
sudden, or who stripped off their uniforms in a pet, recklessly 
preferred their own interest to their duty to the Common- 
wealth, and that is morally a crime. There is such a 
moral offence as disloyalty, even though a country should 
be without a King. Grant the wildest theories of Irish 
Nationalists, and the policemen of Dublin were still hopelessly 
in the wrong, for in order to advance their own interests they 
gave up the community—their own community, even on the 
Nationalist theory—to plunder and outrage. They disregarded 
a clear social obligation. Some of our contemporaries seem to 
imagine that Government is only a great corporation, entitled, 
like an individual, only to contract service; but they are 
deceived by a word. Let them consider what is the fact,—that 
the Commonwealth is the employer, and they will perceive 
that it has rights altogether outside any verbal contract, rights 
under which it can in emergency “ conscribe””—there is no doing 
without the word—can pledge itself to shoot for disobedience, 
can declare a civil injury to be a criminal offenee. The com- 
munity is not oppressing when it shoots a soldier for running 
away, that is, for preferring a whole skin to the general good. 
The policemen had no more right to give up Dublin to out- 
rage for their own advantage than to commence outrages on 
their own account. They had a right as freemen to quit 
service, but were bound by the perfectly reasonable and moral 
obligation which we call “loyalty,” and which is due to 
the community at large, to see that in quitting it their 
action caused no public injury. The right of the com- 
munity to enforce this principle extends far beyond 
soldiers or policemen, or any servants of the State, 
reaching all men whose action or inaction is consciously to 
themselves capable of inflicting or averting public injury. 





Suppose the turncock’s work a difficult work, on which the 
supply of water depended, and that all turncocks struck, 
thereby endangering the health or even the life of a great city. 
Does anybody imagine that such turncocks, though they serve 
Companies, and not the State, though they are not drilled, and 
do not carry arms, would not be guilty of a great crime? If 
their conduct would not be treason, in the truest sense of that 
word, what is treason, or how can any one justify the instances 
in which, as it happens, loyalty to the community is 
penally enforced? A railway pointsman is the servant 
of a corporation. He is neither armed, nor drilled, nor 
sworn, But as any /dches of his, any sudden departure from 
his post, or drunkenness on duty involves peril to citizens’ 
lives, we give him, in any such case, a sharp sentence of im- 
prisonment, and are perfectly justified in doing so. If there 
is a reason for which we dread the advance of Democracy, it 
is because of the apparent inability of some Democrats to 
understand that the “sovereignty of the people” has moral 
sanction, that the Commonwealth is more than a corporation, 
that the community possesses what used to be defined as 
“ divine right,’ and that disloyalty to it isa crime. Written 
contract is good as a nexus in business, but the Radical who 
tries to build a State on contract is building upon sand. He 
must claim for the community a respect and an obedience 
which cannot be defined in writing. 

The method of providing against such misconduct as that 
of the Dublin Police—misconduct which it should, in justice, 
be said, lasted only for a few hours, and was provoked, though 
in no way justified, by untoward circumstances—is, of course, 
subject to discussion, but it seems to us sufficiently simple. 
We dislike all suggestions for managing policemen by 
Mutiny Acts, and more discipline, and heavier penalties. 
We have enough soldiering in Ireland already, and 
greatly prefer soldiers who act on system, and are 
only resisted at visible peril to life, to half-soldiers, who 
may fire or may not, and who consider themselves soldiers 
when their dignity is in question, but civilians when they 
desire to enforce a claim. The better policy, we conceive, is 
to make the Force more and more civilian in character, though 
supporting it, when needful, by armed patrols, dividing police- 
men, in fact, from gendarmes, as in France, but to accept no 
candidate who does not agree to give three months’ notice, 
and to enforce the giving of that notice by three months’ im- 
prisonment. That provision would leave every policeman as 
free to quit the service as he is in most departments of civil life, 
while it would disable him from extorting concessions by striking 
or threatening to strike. With three months in which to make 
arrangements, the Government could provide for the safety 
of the community, could on occasion discuss the terms 
of service, and need not be over rigid in enforcing irritating 
rules about meetings, and discussions, and statements of 
grievance. Those rules do very little good, except in armies, 
where they are in accord with general opinion, not opposed to 
it—all good soldiers approve discipline—and where they can 
be enforced by a steady, unrelaxing pressure, which ulti- 
mately affects even thought, till the soldier learns to 
regard too much criticism as unseemly. The best proof that 
such rules are comparatively valueless, except as warn- 
ings against indiscipline, is the example of the Navy. 
No conceivable law could prevent or greatly impede the 
members of a ship’s company from communicating with each 
other, and acting in concert. Yet combined disobedience to 
orders is, in a Queen’s ship, the rarest of events. Sudden 
secession once prohibited, the community and the Police can 
arrange terms and remove grievances without too much sus- 
picion or acerbity on either side, and without the constant 
feeling that even remonstrance from the men or from the 
officials may lead to a dangerous state of affairs. That feeling 
makes compromise hopeless, and spurs on weak men to violent 
self-assertion. 

The incident in Dublin reveals very clearly the difficulty of 
finding any substitute for a Police. The world did without 
them fairly well once, we suppose because the citizens were 
more accustomed to combine for self-defence; but it seems 
almost helpless now. The soldiers maintained external order in 
the streets, but they had to use their bayonets ; and the use of 
special constables involved this difficulty. If they were armed, 
they used their arms unadvisedly; if they were not armed, 
the roughs felt that the fight was tolerably equal, and there- 
fore very tempting. Had the disturbance lasted, moreover, it 
would have been found that while special constables could 
prevent crime where they were present, they could not 
pursue crime committed in their absence; that they were 
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useful to alarm foot-pads, but disregarded by the burglars. 
Crime, like most things else now-a-days, demands scientific 
organisation for its repression, and scientific organisation can- 
not be given to an improvised force. We must have trained 
policemen, as we must have trained soldiers; and they must 
equally be taught that loyalty to the community is a duty, and 
not a mere obligation, dependent upon and limited by a written 
contract. 


THE COMING FATE OF COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


R. MILNES GASKELL is not a bad witness to the 
position of Country Gentlemen, at this moment and in 
this country. He is one himself, and to judge by the results 
of elections, a fairly popular on. He sympathises fully with 
his class, whom he describes as “centres of civilisation.” He, 
indeed, even shares their foibles, declaring that “ the average 
Englishman’s conception of a leisured life is undoubtedly a life 
spent in the enjoyment of sport,” and sympathising with that 
conception to the extent of hinting that “the majority of those 
who spend their time in more cultivated occupations are un- 
fitted by physical incapacity for active pursuits,” and that 
“‘short-sightedness and lameness are the elder brothers of 
literature.” At the same time, while expressing, in the 
Nineteenth Century, all that scorn for mental work, he is him- 
self cultivated, and not only writes well, but with that easy 
temperance which the sporting squire, with his pen in his 
hand and his wrongs for subject, often finds it so difficult to 
preserve. Tle argues well, gives plenty of positive evidence 
for his beliefs, and is altogether an unexceptionable witness. 
Let us hear what he has to say. 
According to Mr. Milnes Gaskell, the country gentleman is in 
a very bad way, ought, in fact, to die, and be done with it. He 
is losing rapidly his wealth, his position, his power, and even 
his raison d’étre—his capacity to be a centre of civilisa- 
tion. He has suffered, like the farmer, from American com- 
petition and the bad harvests of recent years, until he is 
comparatively a pauper. He never had in the best of 
times a margin of more than 50 per cent. on his nominal 
rent-roll with which to keep himself, the rest being con- 
sumed in expenses, repairs, and improvements; and now, out 
of this residuum he has had for three years to grant remis- 
sions of 20 per cent. to his farmers, to make large permanent 
reductions on his principal farms, and to farm a huge cantle 
of his estate for himself, in which he does not succeed much 
better than the tenants would who have thrown up the land. 
He has lost, by this calculation, seven-tenths of his available 
income, and with the rest has to keep up a house usually “a 
world too wide for his shrunk” means, being inherited from a 
day when building was a craze, and when the opulent loved 
armies of dependants, and to live on a scale which Mr. Milnes 
Gaskell, with perfect candour, denounces as extravagant. The 
country gentleman, he says, has been recklessly imprudent ; 
has eaten royalties as if they were income instead of capital, 
has indulged greatly in mortgages, and has now to deal not 
only with the consequences, but with the habits and position 
produced by such extravagance. Reduction seems ruin to 
him. At the same time, all his expenses in wages, in his 
stable, in the education of his sons, have increased from 30 to 
50 per cent., while he is loaded with an establishment every 
member of which thinks extravagance essential to the master’s 
honour. There is little hope of a reaction in prices or rents, 
at least “within geological periods ;’ the suggestion that the 
landlord should turn market-gardener is nonsensical, and the 
country gentleman is, in fact, to speak briefly, an embarrassed 
and impoverished, if not ruined man. His pleasures are depart- 
ing with his fortune. Not to speak of the direct effect of his 
losses upon his stable and his preserves, he is the victim of the 
new Game Law, under which he loses the ground-game,—for 
the farmer likes the luxury of killing as well as the squire,— 
and he will lose the flying game, too, and perhaps be driven, 
like an old Yorkshire landlord, to reserve the right of 
ratting in his tenants’ big barns. Without “sport”— 
that is, killing something—the country gentleman must 
perish of ennui. As for politics, how is he to afford Parlia- 
ment? And if he could, he would not be elected. The Con- 
stituencies like pliant men, men who will consent to be 
delegates—Mr. Milnes Gaskell, who has a deep streak of fair- 
ness under all his melancholy, is careful to say the constituen- 
cies are within their right—and the country gentleman is not 
pliant. He is stiffneckedly conscientious. He is and will be 
beaten by the drysalter who wants to be first among dry- 
salters, and will speedily lose all political power. His own 





confidence in his social power is gone ; and even if he retained 
it, terrible blows may be in store from the Farmers’ Allian 
which may restrict eviction ; and even from dreamers, who mi 
declare boldly that they are for confiscation, and sweep thee 
landlordism altogether, as being, to use the awful unintelli, 
gibility of the Westminster Review, “ a Polyphemus.” ‘ 
It is a depressing picture, very well painted indeed, and will 
relieve the hearts of hundreds of country gentlemen,—with the 
relief which comes, as the women say, of having had “ a real] 
good cry.” That is a relief, as all men, not being Englishmen 
or Americans, acknowledge, and the caste fellows of Mr. 
Milnes Gaskell will acknowledge it to the full. We should be 
sorry to deprive them of it, and feel in criticising Mr. Milnes 
Gaskell’s production that we are not quite so well situated 
as he is for judgment. We do not sympathise quite 
so deeply with the class whose coming doom he de 
plores. We feel a difficulty in being sure that short 
sight and lameness are the elder brothers of literature— 
‘Eschylus was a soldier, David a paitriot-brigand, Shakespeare 
a poacher—nor do we quite believe killing animals to 
be the only attraction of country life. One could conceiya 
of breeding them becoming attractive. We are not per- 
fectly sure, either, about the “ centre of civilisation.” (Can 
there be a centre without diffusion, and what is the civilisation 
which has been diffused in the country gentleman’s immediate 
neighbourhood to the labourers? Have the cottages gathered, 
in their little way, any beauty from the beauty of the 
Hall? Are the labourers very different after the “ diffusion ” 
of three hundred years from the labourers of Elizabeth's time, 
except that they get worse food to eat, and less of it? We do 
not feel assured that the light in the Hall has illumined 
the people within its range, while we do feel certain that it 
has very often deluded the general people outside. Still, we 
feel enough sympathy with a class unique in the world, 
unique in a history of service, as well as of luxurious living, to 
wish it not to perish, and to ask whether Mr. Milnes Gaskell 
is not a little bit of a pessimist. We think he is. Very little 
indeed has happened to the English country gentleman, except 
a loss of income, probably temporary—for we do not believe 
that in a rich and small country land can lose all value as 
property, nor can we blind ourselves to the rents paid in 
Cumberland and Somerset by little men—and certainly 
remediable. The loss of game rights will be compensated 
by the rise of other sports, in which enjoyment will be de- 
pendent upon competition, instead of killing. The loss of 
political power is more apparent than real, for the Squires can 
abolish to-morrow the expense of county elections—they have, 
in fact, only to ask it—and, once freed of them, are sure to be 
more acceptable candidates in rural constituencies than their 
rivals the drysalters. The story of their stiffneckedness is all 
nonsense. They obey their constituents, like other people, and 
will be liked, like other people, for showing the courage 
of their opinions. How much does Mr. James Lowther 
lose by roaring, rather than uttering, exactly what he thinks, 
or even a little more? Even if eviction should be made a 
little difficult, the man who owns mountain and lake and farm, 
whose house is the palace of the neighbourhood, and whose 
park is a joy which money cannot create, whose people have 
been first in the country-side for, say, even two generations, and 
who visibly owns the land, will still, in England, have the best 
and the most sought position. There is no life in the world 
like the life of the country gentleman, if he has enough in- 
come, and this wholly independent of his privilege of killing 
tame birds. We quite admit the necessity of the income, not only 
to the enjoyment, but even to the usefulness, such as it is, of the 
position; but the income will come back again, if not from 
rent, then in some other way. The Squire must sell part of 
his land and invest at better interest, must feu out part more, 
must seek every source of revenue—why does he leave all 
building to lessees ?—must retrench all wasteful expenditure 
sharply and at once; and must, above all, help the women 
to get their rights in the way of property; and then 
attend a little more carefully than has hitherto been done 
to the preservation of fortune in his marriages, in his 
arrangements for his children, in all the business of 
life. He must exert himself a little more, in fact, and not 
fancy that wealth is always to come of itself to him, as in- 
cense comes to a Pagan deity. Good business management 
would add, in twenty years, one per cent. to his dividend, and 
Mr. Milnes Gaskell will not deny that that is much, These 
things done, the country gentleman may wait with a good deal 
of confidence. This family and that may go undér, as they 
have gone under since England was a nation; but the class 
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will survive, survive in the most enjoyable position ever occupied 


by men,—the safe owners of all England has of natural beauty, 

ossessed of leisure, and with every opportunity of acquiring 
influence ; and to such a class, wealth will accrete as surely as 
water will run down hill. Armine of Armine is a person, as 
Mr. Disraeli said, if Armine is mortgaged to the lips. The 
English Squires are too much frightened by the example of 
Ireland. The class may not survive there, for it is hated, 
though even there the hatred is not deeper than it was in 
France, where, after all, country gentlemen survive. But the 
hatred does not exist here. Even the labourer likes the squire 
better than the farmer, and he does not dislike the latter. All 
that will certainly depart is that effortless and serene ascendancy 
which the squire has hitherto enjoyed, but that, though we 
fully admit what an enjoyment it was, is departing from every 
class, everywhere. The Church even has to work, in order to 
be. That is not a very hard fate, certainly a very different 
fate from that doom of hated, humiliated, and maligned 
pauperism which Mr. Milnes Gaskell predicts for the Country 
Gentleman of England. There is but one political change 
which he has seriously to dread. A new Statute of Distribu- 
tions might make an end of the country gentleman, and that 
new Statute may come, but it seems far off, as yet, and when 
it comes may be baffled, as it has been in Holland, till its 
action is imperceptibly gradual. 





THE MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT. 


HE acceptance, almost in silence, by both Houses of Par- 
liament of Lord Selborne’s Married Women’s Property 

Act, published this week, marks an extraordinary and, to us, 
unexpected revolution in public sentiment. It is certainly not 
twenty years since the author of such an Act would have been 
denounced as an enemy to marriage and to the family, taunted 
as a “social incendiary,” and suspected in serious households 
of being at heart little better than an infidel. One-half, at 
least, of the well-to-do held that to advocate the right of a 
married woman to property showed an indifference alike to 
Christian principle and proper feeling. Even those who ap- 
proved a change would have drawn their breaths on reading 
this Act, would have questioned whether the clauses of the 
Bill were not too sweeping, and would have muttered 
that, “as practical men,” they must consider the prejudices 
of the House of Lords. Nothing whatever has occurred 
in the Jast few years to give an impetus to opinion. No wife 
of position has been robbed by her husband, no well-known 
heiress has lost a fortune through failure to stipulate for 
settlements, no maiden of degree has refused to be married, 
lest she should lose her right to found charities with her own 
money. The agitation for the“ Rights of Women ” has during 
that period, if anything, slightly lost its impetus, the ballot 
having distinctly diminished women’s political influence; and 
their greatest convert, Lord Beaconsfield, has disappeared from 
the scene. It was supposed quite recently that the Lords, 
who are interested in heiresses, would never pass such 
an Act ; and only two years ago it was proposed, in order 
to avert their presumed opposition, to pass a second reme- 
dial Act, supplementing that of 1570, for the poor only. The 
advance of opinion, however, the untraceable advance which 
yields in our day so many surprises, has been so rapid that 
Lord Selborne has been enabled almost in silence, certainly 
without strenuous debating, to pass an Act which secures to 
women almost complete justice, and which may profoundly 
modify the condition of half the liouseholds in Great 
Britain. The Act affects the poor in the most direct 
way, and we are by no means so sure as some of our 
contemporaries are, that it will not also affect the rich. 
From January 1st, 1883, any rich woman who marries 
may in the absence of settlements keep her property, invest: it, 
spend it, or accumulate it, as if she were still single. Her husband 
has no power to touch it, nor is his signature required for its 
management ; while if he is living away from her and steals it, 
she can commence a criminal prosecution. If she has Consols 
standing in her name, the Bank must recognise her as proprie- 
tor as completely as if she were a man ; while her contract as 
regards her own estate is as valid as her husband's, and this 
without or against his consent. This new status is, more- 
Over, obtained by any woman already married, as regards 
any property whatever the title to which may accrue 
to her subsequent to January Ist, 1883, and a priori to 
anything she may earn by her own exertions. The English 
married woman is, in fact, legally reinvested with her own 
money; and though she may, by settlements, defeat the Act, 
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we greatly doubt if she will. A new spirit of faimess must 
have passed over the men before such an Act could have been 
accepted, and all observers declare that a new spirit is passing 
over women of the classes we are now discussing. They 
are hungry for more education, for more independence, 
for more individuality, and they will keenly desire to 
retain some, at least, of their own money, to manage 
it for themselves, to spend it for themselves, to enjoy, 
if they are to give it to their husbands, the luxury and the 
grace of giving. The men who refuse this, who demand 
settlements to prevent this, who will not, in fact, trust either 
the affection or the judgment of the women they propose to 
marry, will not be the men most readily accepted. The women 
will, we believe, strive to secure the benefit of the Act; the 
law invariably in this country affects opinion, and there will 
grow up a system under which husband and wife, if both 
possess property, will make a common purse for certain objects, 
but for the rest will manage their incomes for themselves, just 
as other partners do, though after more intimate and friendly 
consultation. That was the result of the ‘* Cup-and-Saucer ” Act 
in New York—so called, because it was said that under it a 
husband could not use his wife’s tea-cups—and that will be its 
result here. 

We need not say we thoroughly approve of the Act. Though 
unable, from a belief that the right of government and physical 
force can never be safely separated, to support the women’s 
claim to the suffrage, we have always maintained that on 
questions of property they are wronged; wronged by the pro- 
viso which gives landed inheritances to males; wronged by 
their inability, if married, to sue civilly ; wronged by the legal 
confiscation of their property on marriage ; above all, wronged 
by the right accorded to a separated husband of seizing their 
earnings. The old law was radically unjust. unjust in principle, 
treating women as other than human beings; and even if we 
had dreaded the consequences, we should have advocated its 
repeal. But we see no reason to dread the consequences. The 
notion that women invariably “ fool away” property is a notion 
based, like many such notions, on the exceptional instances 
which alone are noticed, the thousands of girls and widows who 
keep their possessions quite safely, escaping all attention. They 
live rich and die rich, like men. The lawyers say female clients 
are plagues, but it is because they want too much advice and are 
too nervous, not because they want to throw away their money. 
Women would, we believe, keep their money just as well as men, 
but for two things,—their blindness to the pecuniary character 
of those they love, which may best be cured by letting them 
feel what it is to be robbed; and their universal desire for 
high interest, a point upon which they are more foolish than 
men, partly because they have not suffered from so many pain- 
ful experiences, and partly because they really value income 
more. At all events, the money is theirs, and their tendeucy 
to give it away, or lose it by bad investments, is no more 
reason for confiscating their property, than the tendency of an 
eldest son to gaming or keeping theatres is. reason for confiscat- 
ing his reversion. Reasonable men are weary of these attempts 
to make great classes wise by keeping them in a condition of 
perpetual pupilage. The possible effect of the law on household 
unity is more serious, but there is little reason to believe that 
domestic life will be made more discordant. The wife will 
probably be a little more independent, and have a firmer voice 
in the expenditure to which she contributes, the sense of pro- 
perty in fee being stronger than the sense of it under settle- 
ment; but husbands and wives do not quarrel in New York, 
and we see no reason why they should in London. The 
wife does not seold because the husband spends his own. 
The greatest difficulties will arise from the mother’s power 
of supplying or enriching the sons without the father’s con- 
sent ; but they must be settled, as everything else is settled, 
by compromise and consultation. The mother has at least as 
much interest in the children as the father. Most men can 
rule their households, wherever the pecuniary right may rest ; 
and those who fear they cannot, have only to look out for 
portionless women. They are not scarce, and till primogeni- 
ture is abolished, they will not be. Upon the whole, we look 
for little change from the Act, except a slight increase in in- 
dividuality, and the sense of freedom on the part of married 
women, which will make them happier, without seriously im- 
pairing the sense of household unity. It must be remembered 
that the husband ceases to be responsible for his wife’s debts, 
except so far as they are contracted as his agent. 

To the poor, the immense majority, the new law will, we 
believe, be an unmixed blessing. It only repeats in essentials 
the provisions of the Act of 1870, but the broad principles laid 
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down will make that Act more workable. In decent and quiet 
households, the only effect of the Act will be that the wife, if she 
earns wages, will have a more perfect control over their expendi- 
ture, and as she is sure to spend them on the children, that is 
no evil; but in other households, a great wrong will be pre- 
vented. In thousands of households, especially in London, 
the decent working woman now maintains the children while 
the husband spends his wages on drink, and periodically 
pillages his wife’s hoard. She can now prevent this. It is 
said that she cannot, that the husband will “ either kiss her 
or kick her” out of the money, and will, in fact, be more in- 
clined to violence than he is now. Those, however, who argue 
thus misunderstand the character of our people. The law to 
them stands in place of all other standards of right and wrong. 
The husband at present is under the conviction that his wife’s 
wages are his own, and that in refusing to hand them to him, 
or in stinting his drink-money, she is depriving him unjustly 
of his own. Once let him be convinced that the law is altered, 
as he must be convinced, slow as he has been to take in any- 
thing so new, and the sense of wrong will disappear; and 
though he may still be angry, the anger will be that of 
a vexed man, rather than that of a man plundered. The 
certainty, too, that if the wife leaves him she will take her 
earnings with her will have its effect, nothing restraining 
violence like the certainty that it will result in a heavy fine. 
One contemporary, we observe, believes that the change will 
diminish the willingness to marry, but there is no proof of 
that. The woman is not deterred from marrying by fear of 
losing her wages, nor will the husband be by the idea that at 
some future time it may not be quite so easy to plunder his 
wife of silver. At all events, whatever the result, justice will 
have been done, and women will, for the future, be treated as 
beings capable of owning property in their own names, 








THE MORAL EFFECTS OF WEALTH AND POVERTY. 
HE Economists are almost as bad as the Educationists and 

the Materialists of Mr. Buckle’s school, in the way they 

ride their theories to death. They discover, or think they dis- 
cover, a law or u principle, usually sound enough, and in their 
eagerness to be permitted to apply it, teach themselves to believe 
that its application will be followed, not only by its natural re- 
sults, but by kinds of benefit which it may nomore be calculated to 
yield than irrigation is calculated to produce fine grapes. Educa- 
tion is a good thing, because it increases intelligence, and in- 
telligence is necessary to man, as a weapon anda defence; but it 
will not of itself, as the early educationists believed, extinguish 
violent crime. People murder and rob in Prussia and Switzerland 
and the Eastern States of America, though everybody can read 
and write and cast-up sums, and would rob and murder if 
everybody understood the binomial theorem. It is quite true 
that climate affects national character, but for all that, Scot- 
land is not priest-ridden because of its climatic conditions, 
which exist quite as effectively in Norway and Northern 
Germany. F'ree-trade is an excellent device to increase the 
sum of human comfort, and deepen the reservoir of wealth, and, 
therefore, of capital available for beneficial enterprise ; but 
America and England do not quarrel, though barred from 
each other by tariffs; while North and South, enjoying free- 
trade with each other in its full perfection, fought to 
the bitter end. It is well that a country should be pros- 
perous, because prosperity alleviates the external misery 
of the mass, which is an evil, though not the greatest of 
evils; but to suppose, as Mr. Leone Levi apparently supposes, 
that it has much effect in reducing crime, is, we are convinced, 
as great an error as to suppose, as his opponents do, that it 
positively increases criminality. Economic causes produce 
economic results, not moral results. It seems at first-sight 
almost a truism to say that, if the masses are comfortable, crimes 
against property will grow fewer, but that the people will be- 
come more drunken, but it is very doubtful if either of those 
propositions is at all certain. The absence of crimes against 
property in Lancashire during the cotton famine was remarked 
by all observers, while it is nearly certain that though the 
apprehension of food-famine may cause rioting or other violent 
expression of discontent and fear, the presence of famine is 
accompanied by a lull in the work of the Criminal Courts. The 
heart for crime is out of the sufferers. While the western 
distressed three years ago they were distinctly 

cleaner of crime, apart from agrarian outrage, than they are 
now, when so much of the workers’ money has stopped in their 
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pockets. Crime, and especially violent crime, definitely increased 
in Germany after the Franco-German war, though the war 
brought £200,000,000; and districts could be pointed ont 
in England where statutory crime was, till the people 
grew prosperous, practically unknown. It is, in fact, doubt. 
ful whether extreme poverty is not more easily borne 
than comparative comfort, whether it is not with wealth 
that the greed for wealth which is one cause of crimes against 
property, enters the community in full force. There are Savages 
who do not steal, because they waut nothing. You may sleep 
with unlocked doors in a district full of pauper peasants, but if 
visitors come, and money and knowledge with them, the keys 
become at once indispensable to the safety of portable property, 
Indeed, paradoxical as it may appear, it is true that the 
abhorrence of pilfering varies almost in proportion to the 
poverty, the permanent poverty, we mean, of the community, tillit 
is hated and avoided in Montenegro and Uri with an earnestness to 
which in England, which is rich, we have no parallel. Crime 
does not always follow temptation. No class in the world can 
be tempted to thieve as English domestic servants are tempted, 
and no working class in the world is so free from the offence of 
theft. The incessant presence of temptation has developed 
instead of destroying resisting power, by making “common 
honesty,” the honesty which does not pocket spoons or brooches, 
seem at once a high virtue anda necessary one. The relation of 
domestic service could not endure, if the servants stole. Even 
the vice of drunkenness, which in England is always assumed 
to depend on economic causes, one school alleging that the poor, 
when poor, drink to drown misery, while another declares that 
high wages mean an increase of drunkenness, is probably inde- 
pendent, or nearly so, of economic conditions. A century ago, 
the English well-to-do drank to madness; now, they are one 
of the temperate classes of the world. The “poor” Irish 
and the “ prosperous” Scotch drink about equally hard, while 
the “ bloated aristocracy ” of Europe hardly drinks at all. In 
the United States, prosperous workmen rarely drink; while 
in Australia, prosperous workmen, though retaining a singular 
power of self-restraint while at work, are apt to waste 
their whole earnings in bouts of intermittent drinking. 
There is literally no clear evidence in existence which 
would enable an experienced man to decide whether, if 
every family in Galway inherited next week a hundred 
a year, drunkenness would be rampant, or temperance 
would suddenly prevail. Entire classes of the prosperous, 
American ladies, for example, never drink; while entire peoples 
among the poor—the Tuscans, for example—with every oppor- 
tunity, know nothing of drunkenness. Moral causes, religious 
causes, caste causes, even the prevalence of special ideas, like 
the Montenegrin one that theft is specially shameful—the result 
of a particular punishment continued for ages—affect crime far 
more powerfully than any economic conditions whatever. The 
economists do but weaken their own case, when they refuse to 
be contented with the result of the great but limited truths 
they teach upon human happiness and misery. Their business 
is to make men content, not to make them good, though, 
of course, they must avoid a content productive of moral 
deterioration. 


Even the moralists sometimes fall into this same error of 
exaggeration, and claim for their sound principles results which 
do not belong to them. They are, we believe, in the right in 
their protest of ages against luxury—we do not mean vice, but 
luxury, the exaggeration of the idea of comfort—for habitual 
luxury can only be secured by a waste of time, of mental energy 
and of means, which must decrease the general stock of 
intellectual and moral force. You are spending energy; 
when you unfold all the crumpled rose- leaves, The 
Sybarite, even when not vicious, is necessarily a bad 
trustee; and the moralist rightly holds every man a trustee, if 
it be only for the future of a race which, if it does not live again, 
is not very deserving of any future at all. But the moralist 
was formerly never content with pointing this out, and very 
often is not content now. He has constantly a sort of 
desire to assert that luxury destroys nations, castes, and 
families; that under its operation, man must grow effeminate, 
and finally disappear. There is scarcely any truth in that 
assertion, perhaps none at all. ‘The Western Jews, who for 
generations have sought in personal luxury indemnification 
for their humiliations, are as strong, as active, as healthy as 
ever they were, and decidedly brighter-witted than they 
were in Palestine. The patrician caste of Germany, which 
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for five hundred years has enjoyed all of luxury obtainable in a 


not very fertile land, is still a caste of vigorous soldiers, quite 
able to hold its own, and take away other people’s. The 
Brahmins are the brightest of Indians. All that the world can 
give of luxury, often of luxury carried to insane lengths, has 
peen given to the Royal Caste of Europe, for six hundred years 
on end, and the representatives of that caste include to-day 
many of the stateliest men in Europe, and would make a most 
formidable troop of dragoons ; while intellectually they are quite 
on a par with any, except the statesmen, authors, and men of 
science, who are the picked men out ot millions. And this is 
true, though in the Royal caste the women, as well as the men, 
have lived ‘lapped in luxury,” and although incessant inter- 
marriage continued for centuries should have exaggerated and in- 
tensified every weakness in the caste. The most competent politi- 
cians among the English Peers come from the old, not the new, 
families,—¢.g., Earl Russell, Lord Salisbury, two Lords Derby, 
Lord Rosebery, that is, from families coddled, and comforted, and 
protected by wealth, for two hundred years at least, in a way 
which would have driven Latimer to despair. On the other 
hand, the advocates of the theory dear to so many economists, 
and incessantly taught by writers like Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
that persistent poverty takes the pith out of men, that men born 
“on the thin streak” are thin, have justas little to say for them- 
selves. The Islesmen of Scotland are not weak, the Pomeranians 
are not feeble, and the Arab of the Desert is worth three as a 
man of the Arab from the fat land of Egypt. Mental and 
moral causes operate far more on races than physical causes, at 
least if by them we mean the effects either of continuous plenty, 
or of poverty lasting long. Let us be content to know that a 
prosperous people is a happier people, and usually a more 
quiet people, than an impoverished one, and not dream that 
because we take off a tax, forgery will decrease, or that theft 
can be extinguished hy a bumper harvest. Men’s conduct is 
governed a good deal more by their ideas than by their wants, 
and though a poor population may be a population of thieves, 
it may also be a population in which theft is unknown. 





AN AMERICAN RELIGIOUS RENDEZVOUS. 


HE traveller who has done New York, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, the Alleghanies, Pittsburg, and the Oil regions 
of Pennsylvania, all in the severest style of never letting any- 
thing escape him, and getting to the bottom of everything, 
when the industrial battle-field of the Eastern States 
has been explored with conscientious thoroughness, and he 
has in prospect Chicago, that Earthly Paradise of the 
Pig—for, after all, it lives well, and dies before it has time 
to be frightened—like Martin Chuzzlewit’s friend, must be 
“a’most used up” by the contemplation of big things. 
With the thermometer well up among the nineties, it is 
doubtless pleasant to exchange the investigation of objects 
that “whip Creation” for quiet contemplation, at an eleva- 
tion of 1,300 ft., of so beautiful a part as Lake Chautauqua 
of the creation so vigorously whipped. This little sheet 
of water lies among low, rounded hills, in the middle of 
the finest dairy district in the State of New York. The 
eastern shore of the great Lake Erie is only a few miles 
distant, but, if one has not yet felt it, the majesty of the wide 
waters does not overpower the charm of the cool and sparkling 
sky-mirror, whose frame is a scene like an undulating English 
park, beautifully wooded, with, close to the edges, great groves 
of maples, which are masses of glorious colour in the pictorial 
autumnal days of the Western World. There is a soothing and 
poetical sound in the Indian name of the lovely lake, especially 
after one has had an experience of the stations on the Alleghany 
Valley Railway, where they rival Macaulay’s selection of Puritan 
appellations, by such names as Kittanaing, Cowanshaock, Cat- 
fish, and Scruberass. 

To row or sail about on this beautiful bit of “ water privilege,” 
thinking of nothing at all, like the Jolly Young Waterman 
before ferries turned wsthetic, and watermen became “ distinctly 
precious ” persons, or at most thinking how hot the other fellows 
down in New York (where it’s 98 ’, by Jove!) must be (finding 
one’s own daily dip rather more pleasant for that reflection), 
and to catch pickerel and catfish freely—for of course something 
must be killed, to make a holiday perfect—would seem a 
tolerable allowance of felicity for one tourist. Things were even 
more liberally “ fixed” for Mr. Pidgeon, F.G.S., and Engineer on 
@ Round Trip. He and his party made a discovery on the banks 








of Lake Chautauqua, with no more ado than just landing to 
look for a handy spot for lunch, and pushing through 
a thick fringe of maple. It was not a buried city, but 
it was a deserted village, consisting of a large, irregular group 
of pretty, wooden cottages, built among and completely 
embowered by virgin forest. Not a soul was to be seen, 
and the intruders, looking, probably, for the Sleeping Beauty 
in that wood, stumbled op a vast, open-air auditorium, 
capable of seating several thousand people, but roofed only by 
the grand, graceful maples. From this they passed into a grove, 
the like of which lives not in previous records, for the trees were 
labelled with white tablets, bearing reverend names, which were 
repeated in the streets and avenues, even as “ Al’ Santo” is re- 
peated in the city of St. Anthony of Padua. The biggest maple 
was dedicated to Mr. Bliss, the appropriately-named composer 
of the Moody and Sankey hymn-tunes, in the following verse, 
which is almost as good as Mrs. Leo Hunter’s “ Lines to an 
Expiring Frog :’— 
“The finest tree in the lot, I ween, 

Spreading so tall, so broad, so green ; 

Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful tree, 

How very much like you are to me!” 
If Mr. Pidgeon is not poking his fun at us, this is one of the 
most comical facts that any traveller has had to reveal of late, to 
a world rather overdone with “starts.” But the travellers were 
only in the vestibule of discovery ; having perused the inscrip- 
tions in the sacred grove, they visited in succession a building 
called the “ Jewish Tabernacle,” a model of the Pyramid of 
Cheops, and the ‘‘ Park of Palestine,” of which more anon. It 
was not until they struck a big, regulation, Yankee hotel, with 
nobody in it, except a waiter with nothing to do, who gave them 
a good lunch, and said he “thought he could fix them ” (about 
their discovery), that they had even a glimmering of the mean- 
ing of this strange spectacle. That waiter did “ fix” them, to 
the following effect. 

The Chautauqua Lake Sunday-School Assembly is a vast, 
educational, religious, and recreative institution, to which tens 
of thousands of people resort every season, and beside whose 
enlightened and business-like organisation all our “ Brick Lane 
Branch” spring-van and tea-party piety is the very smallest 
beer, if we may be allowed to use that comparison in such a 
context. It sprang out of the old camp meeting, which com- 
prised so munch that was good, bad, savage, and ludicrous, and 
it occupies an old camp-meeting ground. It was established by 
the Methodist Body in 1874, and it is now being imitated by the 
Baptists, who are building a more ambitious holy village on the 
opposite side of the lake, no doubt on the principle of “ no con- 
nection with over the way.” The Association comprises all the 
Methodist school-teachers in the States, most of the Methodist 
preachers, and a great number of Methodist families and children. 
The houses belong to the members, and are built on land pur- 
chased from the association on certain conditions. Nointoxicating 
liquors are allowed; lights must be out atten o’clock ; sabbath- 
breaking is strictly prohibited; and subjection to the rules and 
officers of the Assembly enforced. If Sir Andrew Agnew be 
“about” in spiritual presence, what a “ lovely time” he must 
have of it, during the Lake Chautauqua season! And surely Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and Dr. Richardson will hasten in the flesh to 
look in upon these practical witnesses for them, while the waiter 
(who turned out to be a droll fellow) is there to “ fix” them. 
That hotel must do a roaring trade while piety is taking 
its pleasure, for during the season more than six thousand people 
live at, and as many visitors daily resort to, the scene of the 
Chautauqua Assembly, described by Mr. Pidgeon as “a kind 
of cross between Exeter Hall, the Sunday School, and the ‘ Hall 
by the Sea’ at Margate.” The programme of instruction and 
amusement is sufficiently varied to satisfy Mrs. Jefferson Brick, 
and especially fruitful in the “meetings” affected by “the matron 
in blue.” Any amount of “fling” is to be had, during the six 
weeks of “season,” by the National Education Association, 
the Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat, the School of Languages, 
the Foreign Mission Institute, the Musical College, the Literary 
and Scientific Circle, &e. Then, how decorous are the pleasures 
of that lovely place, and what a pretty picture we may make 
in our minds’ eye of the soberly got-up youths and maidens 
as they pace demurely to the eastward of the lake, among .the 
maples through grounds that are fashioned into a great relief 
map of Palestine, on a scale of an inch to a mile. A capital 
idea is this grand tour in a Lilliputian Holy Land, and it ought 
not to make us laugh to read that “ Lake Chautauqua itself re- 
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presents the Mediterranean Sea, and the River Jordan, admitted 
through a tap, flows from its head-quarters at Dan through the 
Lake of Merom, the Sea of Tiberias, and the Dead Sea, succes- 
sively, Perched on the high land west of the Jordan, stands a 
plaster model of Jerusalem; a little south of it, is Bethlehem; 
while salient points in Scripture history, such as Pisgah, the 
Mount of Olives, Ramoth-Gilead, Nazareth, Capernaum, Beth- 
saida, and others, are duly located; and Sinai, rather out of 
place, dominates the whole.” They do things “in character” 
at this strange place, and how much one would like to see them 
done,—for instance, to assist at the instruction by the teacher, 
attired in Oriental costume, “to make it more real,” who, once 
a day, addresses an audience on the history and topography of 
the Holy Land; and after that, nnbends their minds by taking 
them to Ararat, to see a dove let fly from the window of the 
Ark, or to the Wilderness, where the miracle of Horeb is repeated, 
by means of a cleverly hidden tap and the teacher’s wand. 

That there is absolute good-faith in all this is not to be 
doubted, and its simplicity has much that is touching, if some- 
thing that is absurd, in it. But there is, probably, a good deal 
A pretty brisk 
circulation of dollars is implied in the list of devices for the un- 
bending of the Methodist bow in villeggiatura. There are hourly 
excursions of steamers; rowing and sailing boats are laid up by 
the score under the maples; bathing-houses line the lake, 
where, dressed in becoming costuines, Methodists of both sexes 
join in the refreshing dip. Bazaars, ice-cream saloons, and bars 
for effervescing drinks are scattered here and there among the 
trees, which are threaded in all directions by secluded and 
romantic forest-paths. It is evident that the latter attraction 
suggested serious considerations, though not of a severely pious 
kind, to Mr. Pidgeon. Might not a little mild and strictly 
decorous flirtation be among the recreations of the Chautauqua 
Assembly # Of evenings, there are lectures, entertainments, 
concerts, recitations; we all know what delightful pastimes 
these are, and how much intelligent young people have to say 
about them (to each. other) afterwards. Then there are magic 
lanterns and fireworks, while the woods glimmer with the 
scattered light of Japanese lanterns. It is true that the curfew 
rings at ten o'clock, and the electric lights, together with the 
Japanese lanterns, go out punctually; but the most Vigilant 
cf Committees cannot see everybody to bed, and Chauquaqua 
not being “located” in Leinster, anybody who likes may find 
out for himself whether Tom Moore knew a thing or two, or 
did not, when he wrote that :— 








of legitimate and lucrative speculation also. 





* The very best way to lengthen the day, 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear!” 


t is all in the two last words. We know about the midnight 
oil, and law, literature, and the labour of life generally ; we have 
all stolen many such hours, and lived to repent the theft, very 
likely ; but with the poet’s ‘my dear!” comes just a picture to 
the mind, or the memory,as Mr. Pidgeon draws. It is, however, 
* that beams upon the pious 
pilgrims of Chauquagua, but the moon of August, which silvers 
the maple-leaves, when “the fire-flies hang their golden lace 
around the lake shore; the air grows balmier, and the forest 
paths more mysteriously romantic, as the cool, delicious night 
descends. Is it difficult to believe that an unwritten programme 
commences with the curfew?” Certainly not; we like to think 
that many of the young people who have their minds improved 
and their sacred geography taught them on so rational a plan, 


not the “young May moon’ 


look lack to the religious rendezvous as the place where,— 
“Each has had his dream of joy, 
His own, unequalled, pure romance ; 
Beginning when the blushing boy 
First thrilled at lovely woman’s glance.” 
“hat is how an old-fashioned poet of the time when ringlets 


were worn, and “Regard” rings were thought sweetly pretty 
for betrothal gifts, put it. This is how the waiter out of work 
put it to Mr. Pidgeon and his friends, after he had shown 
them everything, with an evident wish that they might enjoy 
the whole thing as much he did :— Many a time,” said this 
Amalekite, “ I hev sot on Sinai with a ‘tony’ gal, and watched 
the old patriarch work Horeb. Ef you'll come hyur, and see 
the machine running in August, mister, I guess I'll fix you in 
the best room on Ararat; that ark is kep’ for high-toned com- 
pany, and you'll hey a good time, you bet. Why, there’s just a 
thousand gals flirting at you as soon’s your nose is inside that 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“PUNCH’S” IRISH CARTOONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—In your notice, last week, of Mr. Caldecott’s “ ‘Graphic? 
Pictures,” you say, @ propos of the indebtedness of future 
historians to the political caricaturists of our time, that it would 
be “much to be regretted that the writers of the future should 
be influenced, for instance, by the Irish cartoons and sketches 
in Punch, which are simply disgraceful.” I have met with this 
accusation before as to the cartoons, but never as to the 
“sketches,” which have generally been, as far as I can call 
them to mind, of a socially humorous character, rarely, if ever, 
trenching on politics. In the “sketches,” which, as distinct 
from the cartoons, must be Punch’s half-page and quarter-page 
illustrations, the Irishman of John Leech or Charles Keene hag 
been either of the rollicking, old-fashioned, Donnybrook-fair type, 
or the sly, blarneying, good-humoured car-driver. It would be 
difficult to point to an ill-natured, still more to a “ disgrace. 
ful,” Trish “ sketch,” in Punch during the last forty years. 

Now, as to the cartoons. If I remember rightly, this same 
charge has been recently brought by the Nineteenth Century 
magazine, and once last year by the Pall Mall. The last wag 
briefly answered in Punch, and I hope the Nineteenth Century 
will accept, through you, Sir, my refutation of the charge 
that “no savages have ever been so mercilessly held up to 
loathing mockery as the Irish peasants, by the one comic 
paper in Europe which has been most honourably distinguished 
for its restraint, and decorum, and good-nature.” 

This indictment against “Mr. Punch’s” Irish cartoons ig 
founded on a misapprehension of our invariable treatment of 
this particular subject; it is founded on the mistake that the 
villainous, fiendish type represents Ireland and the Irish. Mr, 
Tenniel has always represented Ireland by the fair figure of 
Hibernia, her face sad with the memory of her English sister's 
treatment of her in the past, but still more saddened by the 
treatment that she—loyal, gentle, trustful, and forgiving— 
receives at the hands of a few of her own sons in the present. 
The spirit of anarchy which animates these few, Mr. Tenniel 
has invariably and justly represented by an ogre-like monster, 
—a Caliban, a cruel, remorseless savage. Is such a type any 
pictorial libel on the devilish spirit that instigated and the 
fiends that executed the Joyce murders, and others of a similar 
character ? 

I emphatically deny that the Irish peasantry, as a body, have 
ever “ been held up” in Punch’s cartoons “ to loathing mockery.” 
I will go further, and point to cartoons where neither Hibernia 
nor the type of Irish disloyalty appears, and where the peasant, 
in one instance “ evicted,” is held up as an object of sympathy, 
or is hesitating between the supposed obligation of the oath 
which has entangled him in the meshes of a secret society, and 
his real duty as an honest, manly Irishman, in which character 
Mr. 'enniel has, in such cartoons, invariably represented him. 
—I an, Sir, &e., F. C. Burnanp. 








MR. GODKIN ON IRELAND. 

{To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Your criticism of my article on Ireland, in the Nineteenth 
Century, suggests many things by way of reply; but I shall 
trouble you with one or two only, considering how tired you 
must be of the whole subject. You say I make “two opposite 
accusations against Englishmen,” which “neutralise each 
other.” One is that “they make much of able Irishmen, only 
forgetting or ignoring that they are Irishmen, and assuming 
them to be English.” The other is that they snub “any able 
Trishman,” who assumes to be an Englishman. 

As you have misunderstood me, I presume I have not been 
quite clear. But if you will take the trouble to look again at 
what I did say, you will admit, I think, that I have not been 
guilty of an absurdity which would have ruined my argument. 
My proposition was that you do make much of able Irishmen, 
and appropriate the credit of them, but that the ordinary or 
undistinguished Irishman finds his claim to be considered an 
Englishman treated as an usurpation. These two accusations 
are not contradictory, surely. 

One word more. I find myself challenged, in two articles in 
this number of the Spectator, for proof of my assertion that there 
is such a thing as English hatred of Irishmen. You must see, 


however, that this something is not susceptible of proof, in 
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the ordinary sense of the term. To convince you, I should 
have to poll the English people. All I can do is, what I have 
done,—appeal to the general experience of Trishmen and 
Englishmen, touching the expressions of English feeling about 
Irishmen which are to be met with in literature and social inter- 
course. No matter how many specific illustrations I produced, 
you would dispose of them, as you have disposed of my citation 
of Punch and Thackeray, by saying that they did not represent 
the general sense of the community. But I could fill a volume with 
such illustrations. They are so common, in fact, that you probably 
do not notice them when you come across them, in reading or 
conversation. I certainly do not myself. But I will mention 
two more, which accidentally came under my eyes within a few 
weeks, and which I should probably not have remarked, if my 
attention had not been directed to the subject just now. In 
Lord Campbell’s “ Life,” I found in one of his letters (I cannot 
cite the page, because I have not the volume at hand), talking 
of O'Connell (about 1840), the statement, “The English nation 
hated him, as an Irishman and a Catholic.” Now, this ought 
to be a startling assertion, all things considered. But I doubt 
if any English reader would be the least startled by it, or even 
see anything surprising in it. The other is this, from Cobden’s 
correspondence in Morley’s“ Life.” Cobden is accounting for his 
never having spoken on Irish questions during seven years of 
Parliamentary life, and says:—“‘I found the populace of 
Treland represented in the House by a body of men, with 
O’Connell at their head, with whom I could feel no more 
sympathy or identity than with a people whose language I did 
not understand. In fact, morally, I felt a complete antagonism 
and repulsion towards them. O'Connell always treated me 
with friendly attention, but I never shook hands with him or 
faced his smile without a feeling of insecurity; and as for 
trusting him on any public question where his vanity or 
passions might interpose, I should have as soon thought of 
an alliance with an Ashantee chief.’ Mr. Goldwin Smith, too, 
writing about Cobden in the June Nineteenth Century, fully 
approves of this feeling of Cobden’s about “ the leaders of Irish 
opinion,” and would, apparently, go further than Cobden, and 
base on it some kind of hostile legislation directed against these 
disagreeable and untrustworthy persons. 

Pray, remember that Iam not now condemning this feeling 
about the Irish. I am simply pointing out how odd it is that 
while entertaining it, and so frankly avowing it, you should 
expect the Irish to acknowledge its justice, and enjoy having 
you make laws for them.—I am, Sir, «&c., 

New York, August 22nd. 


PRESENCE AT A DISTANCE. 
{To THE Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—May I add my contribution to the stories illustrative of 
the above, especially as my story bears some resemblance to 

that told by “ Josiah Gilbert,” in your last number ? 
When my father, Mr. W. Wybergh-How, was a young man, 
he left his home, which was at Isell, near Cockermouth, to 
settle in Shrewsbury, one of his two sisters accompanying him. 
After some time, he revisited Cumberland with his sister, stay- 
ing with his father, the Vicar of Isell. They had arranged to 
leave on a certain Monday, and to spend that night with a 
former governess, who was married to a Mr. Forrest, and lived 
at Everton. On the Sunday, after church, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wybergh, my father’s uncle and aunt, who lived at Isell Hall, 
told them they had invited a party of young people for the 
Monday night, and would not hear of their leaving that day. 
They were persuaded to stay, but could not write to Mrs. Forrest, 
there being no post which would reach her sooner than they 
themselves would on Tuesday night. The party was a very 
merry one, a large number of their old friends being there. The 
enly fact I need name at present is that a Miss Fenton, a young 
lady who had lately lost her mother and was in deep mourning, 
sat most of the evening alone upon a sofa, not joining in the 
amusements of the rest. My father and his sister reached 
Everton by the coach on the Tuesday night, and when they ex- 
plained the reason of their delay, Mrs. Forrest told them, when 
the coach had come in the night before without them, she had 
gone to bed, and had dreamed it was a party for which they had 
stayed, end that she had dreamt of being there. A little later, 
while they were at supper, she said she must tell them her 
dream, as it was so wonderfully vivid; and first of all, she told 
them who were there. As she had been governess at the Vicar- 
age, she knew all the neighbours, so this excited little surprise. 


E. L. Gopxin. 





She then, however, went on to describe the most minute circum- 
stances of the evening, saying she had seen them all dressed up 
in fancy dresses and dancing about in them; that they had got 
a dirty round table into the drawing-room, and were eating 
something out of a bowl upon it (they had asyllabub, and some 
one saying it must be eaten from a round table, one was sent 
for from the kitchen); that old Mr. and Mrs. Wybergh and old 
Mr. and Mrs. How, who were playing cards in the inner draw- 
ing-room, came in and asked what they were doing, and were 
not allowed to come to the round table or taste the bowl; with 
other minute details. Mrs. Forrest had told her husband the 
dream early in the morning in bed, and had afterwards told her 
children, one of whom corrected her in her narrative, saying,— 
“Oh, mamma! you told us so-and-so this morning,” the correc- 
tion being the true version of what had occurred. My father 
and his sister were very greatly startled and astounded as Mrs. 
Forrest went on, but were still more so when she ended by say- 
ing, “ And I was sitting all the evening on the sofa, by the side 
of a young widow lady!” ‘This was the only mistake; but 
years afterwards I met this lady (then Miss Fenton), and we 
spoke of this wonderful dream, and she told me it was not so 
very far from being all true, for she was at the time engaged to 
be married, and did marry very shortly, and her husband died 
on their way out to India, directly afterwards.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Watsuam Beprorp, 
Bishop Suffragan for Kast London. 
(To Tue Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaTorR.’’] 
Sir,— Will the story of Mr. Josiah Gilbert, in your last issue, 
tell? ‘The absent man’s sleep in America must have been after 
midday, for “ he had come in overpowered with heat.” By that 
time, the Sunday in England was over, and the congregation all 
in bed. The difference in the clock renders it impossible that 
the two occurrences could happen at the same time. Did the 
friends in England see the American’s dream some hours before 
it actually occurred ?—1 am, Sir, &c., Lanark, N.B. 
SHAKESPEARE’S CHILDREN. 
(To Tue EpiTor oF THE “ SrectatTor.’’] 

Sir,—In an interesting article, entitled, “On Reading Shake- 
speare Through,” in your impression of August 26th, it is asserted 
that Shakespeare “ has no children, or next to none. There are 
no little girls, there are next to no little boys.” The writer then 
specifies William in the Merry Wives of Windsor, Mamillius in the 
Winter’s Tale, Moth in Love's Labour's Lost, and Arthur in King 
John. Now, there are about a dozen boys in Shakespeare. Cer- 
tainly, the boys in Henry IV. and Henry V. are shadows, or little 
more, and the boy in Much Ado About Nothing the like. But 
the sons of Macduff and Marcius are as distinct and coloured as 
Mamillius. The reason why Shakespeare did not put more boys 
on the scene, or make more use of those he has, is not far to seek. 
They are not dramatic. There is quite another reason for the total 
absence of little girls. It is just this, that female children were not 
allowed to act in Shakespeare’s day, I wish they were not 
allowed now; and boys who were old enough to act made up 
admirable girls of a more advanced age than that of small 
children, but could not be got to look like little girls. The 
necessity of Shakespeare’s stage thus put little girls out of his 
court, and he had to manage his dramatic affairs without them. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Athenceum Club. C. M. INGieby. 


(To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SpecraTor.’’| 

Sir,—In your article on Shakespeare you point out that he 
has (with the exception of Moth) no thorough study of child- 
character. Surely, you have overlooked the boy in Coriolanus ? 
The description of his hunt after the butterfly by Valeria, and 
his own little utterance in the scene of Coriolanus’s surrender 
to the ladies, (“ A’ shall not tread on me; I'll run away till 
I’m bigger, and then I'll fight”), surely gives a very graphic 
picture of boy-character, though certainly not a very amiable 
one.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. Mavrice. 


(To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPpECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—The writer, in your last number, of the interesting article 
“On Reading Shakespeare Through,” has surely forgotten the 
Duke of York and Edward V., when he says that Arthur is the 
only little boy whom our great dramatist gives us, except 
William and Mamillius. Edward \. was only thirteen, and his 
brother, I suppose, about two years younger.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Rocester Vicarage, September 1st. C. Jexram Hunt. 
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ROYAL SURNAMES. 
[To Tue Eprror OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’} 

Sm,—Dr. Littledale says:—“As regards Queen Victoria’s 
children, their family name is their mother’s, not their father’s, 
as her rank was so much superior to his, and she was the heiress 
of a greater family.” Is Dr. Littledale correct in this ? Suppose 
Mr. James Smith marries Lady Mary Brown, only daughter of 
the Marquis of Carabbas, in the Peerage of the United King- 
dom; unless there is, by Royal permission, a change of name, 
Lady Mary Brown becomes Lady Mary Smith, and the 
children, if any, are called Smith. 

The present Baroness Sempill married a Mr. Candler; her 
ladyship was “ Maria Janet Candler,” until Royal assent was 
given to herself and husband to take the name of Sempill only. 
Baroness Berners, whose name was Wilson, married Sir Henry 
Tyrwhitt; she is now “Umma Harriet Tyrwhitt,” Baroness 
Berners. Her eldest son, Harry Tyrwhitt, has assumed the 
name Wilson. The presevt Lord Donington, when Mr. Clifton, 
married Lady Edith Hastings, afterwards, in her own right, 
Countess of Loudoun; both Mr. Clifton and his wife changed 
their name to “ Abney-Hastings,” now the name of the Earl of 
Loudoun, and of his father, Lord Donington. Other instances 
might be given.—I am, Sir, «c., P. K; Q: 

[We are not authorities on questions so mighty, but we sus- 
pect all our correspondents of error. By the European etiquette, 
a dynasty retains its name, even if the crown passes through a 
female. Thus the Austrian name is still Hapsburg ; the Russian, 
Romanoff; the Portuguese, Braganza. If that etiquette is 
binding, the surname of the Royal Family is Stuart.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 








BOOKS. 


MR. POLLOCK ON JURISPRUDENCE AND ETHICS.* 
Mr. Poitocx has devoted the first of the essays collected in the 
volume befoie us to the consideration of the nature of Juris- 
prudence, as well as to a review of some recent works bearing on 
that subject. The word “ Jurisprudence,” we may remind our 
readers, thouzh having etymologically a wider meaning, has 
come to signify simply the science of Law. Roughly speaking, 
the leading functions of jurisprudence may be enumerated 
somewhat as follows:—It classities the various rights, obliga- 
tions, and liabilities, civil and criminal, created or recognised by 
law, ascertaining the principles underlying each of them, and 
distributing them under the three great heads of Public law, 
applying as betweea the State and the individual citizen; Private 
law, applying as between citizen and citizen; and Inter- 
national law, applying as between State and State. Under 
the head of “ Adjective Law,” jurisprudence then deals with 
the modes of procedure by which legal rights and liabilities are 
enforced aud have effect given to them ; the enforcement of public 
and private law being, of course, chietly by the agency of Courts 
of Justice, while the only Adjective law ultimately availablein aid 
of International Law is a resort to reprisals, or to actual war. 
Like other sciences, jurisprudence admits of being studied from 
various points of view. There may be what has been called 
Particular Jurisprudence, confining itself to the law of asingle 
country ; and General or Comparative Jurisprudence, ranging 
over the laws of all countries. The subject may be investi- 
gated either by the historical or by the analytical method, 
and with reference wholly or chiefly either to law as it 
now is, or to law as the growing enlightenment of man- 
kind may be expected hereafter to make 1t. Some of these 
inquiries would, it is true, carry the student outside the limits 
assigned to the subject by the stricter writers on jurisprudence. 
Perhaps, we might suggest that as with mathematics, so with 
jurisprudence there may be a pure and an applied branch of 
the science, the latter bringing jurisprudence to bear, as has 
been very effectively done by Mr. Pollock in some of his essays, 
upon practical questions bearing on the amendment of the law. 

After discus-ing the nature of Jurisprudence, Mr. Pollock 
devotes several interesting and instructive essays to the con- 
sideration from the point of view of the scientitic jurist of 
detached portions of the law. These are followed by a still more 
valuable essay on the “ History of English Law as a Branch of 
Politics.” A subject of the highest practical importance is next 
dealt with, in the essay on the “ Science of Case Law.” That 


By Frederick Pollock, M.A., LI.D. 


* Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics. 
Londou: Macmillan aud Co, 
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the importance of case law may be understood, it may be ex. 
plained that, in the absence of a Code there are but three 
authoritative sources of English law. There are, firstly, the 

a Bs ’ 
writings of two or three early English lawyers, especially Coke 
These, however, have so comparatively limited an application ri 
modern law, that we include them in our enumeration chief 
for the sake of accuracy. Then there is the Statute Law of 

“ Z ’ 
which we shall say more hereafter. The third, and by far the 
most prolific authoritative source of English law is the immense 
mass of records and reports of decisions of cases by the J udgeg 
extending from the reign of Edward II. to the present day. 
Even the statute law is in no small measure dependent on what 
goes amongst lawyers by the name of “case law,” for judicial 
decision alone can set atrest any difficulty in the construction of 
a statute, and upon the construction of most important statutes 
there are many judicial decisions, Practically, then, case law 
is upon the great majority of questions the only law that we 
have got. When the practising lawyer is required to advise 
upon any question, his first step almost invariably is to search 
in treatises and digests for references to decided cases bearing 
upon that question. If he can find a decision by a Court of 
sufliciently high authority directly relevant, he is relieved from 
all further difficulty. Failing this, he examines the cases and 
decisions upon questions as nearly analogous as may be to hig 
own question ; and after considering these, he gives an opinion 
more or less confident, as he thinks the analogy between 
the question he has to advise on and any decided caseg 
more or less close. Sometimes, however, it happens that 
there is no decided case having any appreciable bear. 
ing on the question. Whether upon any given question 
there exists at any moment in England any ascertained 
and promulgated law is, in fact, pure matter of accident, 
Whenever it has happened to suit any former litigants to fight 
a matter out, there are upon that matter light and guidance. 
Whenever it has not so happened, the law remains in darkness. 
It is astonishing how many questions, which must be of the 
commonest occurrence, have never been settled by judicial de- 
cision. We borrow from Mr. Pollock the following telling 
illustration :-— . 

“The sale of goods is one of the commonest transactions of life. It 

might seem not very rash to guess that the law relating to this tran- 
saction is eminently clear and well settled. Such a guess, however, 
would be wide of the truth. Let us take a case neither complicated 
in itself, nor unreasonably remote from ordinary experience :—Goods 
are sold on credit, and remain in the seller's possession, the buyer 
undertaking to remove and pay for them at a certain date. The time 
of credit expires, and the buyer makes default. What is the seller to 
do? Surely this is a question which one might expect a civilised 
system of law not to leave in doubt. But, in fact, it is ‘ one on which 
the law is more unsettled than any person not practically acquainted 
with the subject could anticipate.” So Lord Blackburn wrote more 
than thirty years ago, and his words are to this day as true 
as they were then. It may be considered certain that the 
uupaid vendor is not bound to deliver the goods without payment. 
It is also certain that he is not entitled (as he is in some countries) 
to rescind the contract and hold the goods as owaer. One rational 
course seems to be left,—to resell them, at the defaulting buyer's 
risk. Some fifty years ago, the Court of Common Pleas expressed a 
strong opinion, but was not called upon to decide, that the vendor 
had this right; and if the point had then happened to arise for actual 
decision, it would, no doubt, have been settled in accordance with 
justice and convenience. But as things fell out, it was left open, and 
the Court of Queen’s Bench decided in 1851, and again in 1859, that 
the unpaid vendor has no such right. According to these decisions, 
not only must he account to the buyer for the profit, if any, on a re- 
sale, but the act of resale itself is a breach of contract for which he 
is liable to an action, though if there is no profit, the damages will be 
nominal. Nominal damages, however, may be accompanied by very 
real costs. Is this the end of the tale? Not yet. About fifteen 
years ago, the Judicial Committee suggested that if the seller gives 
express notice to the buyer of his intention to resell if the goods are 
not removed and paid for, he may, perhaps, not be liable to an 
action. The force of this remark, again, must be tempered by the 
reflection that the opinions and even the judgments of the Privy 
Council, though deserving of great consideration, are not actually 
binding on the Supreme Court in England. Only the House of Lords 
can speak to English Courts with canonical authority.” 
Here, then, this question rests, pending its settlement by the 
House of Lords. Meanwhile, we will venture to advise any 
seller of goods which the purchaser will not pay for, that if his 
goods fall short in value of the sum of £500, it will profit him 
more to make them over by way of free gift to the defaulting 
purchaser than to carry the matter to the House of Lords. 

We wish that Mr. Pollock had given us an essay upon 
Statute Law, which he has treated of only incidentally. If we 
except a few modern consolidating Acts, Statute Law is scarcely 
less unsystematic and disjointed than Case Law. An ordinary 
Act of Parliament does not attempt, like a chapter of a code, 
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to enunciate exhaustively the law on any particular sub- 

It confines itself to abrogating, amending, or adding 
in some particulars to the previously existing law, and is 
so framed that it is neither intelligible to the non-professional 
reader, nor capable of having a construction safely put upon it 
by the practising lawyer, without an adequate knowledge 
(sometimes difficult enough to obtain) of such previously exist- 
ing law. Moreover, 1 defiance of every principle of scientific 
legislation, but for reasons peculiar to our I arliamentary system, 
the Acts of Parliament constantly passed for remedying prac- 
tical grievances almost invariably enact little special systems 
of law applicable only to particular classes of persons and 
transactions, instead of establishing any general principle of 
law applicable in all cases. We will give one illustration out 
of many. Fifty or sixty years ago, it was discovered that 
gross cruelties and serious dangers were involved in the employ- 
ment of boys in sweeping chimneys, and thereupon a Chimney- 
Sweepers’ Act was passed. A few years later, there followed 
Acts for the protection from various risks of accident of 
children employed in certain kinds of factories or mines. 
Later still public attention was directed to the danger incurred 
by children employed as acrobats, and a few sessions ago 
an Act was passed for the protection of such performers. 
Very probably there exist at this moment other employ- 
ments for children quite as cruel or dangerous as any which 
the Acts in question applied to, but which the public has 
not found out, and which are untouched by any Act. Certainly, 
for instance, the statutory penalties which attach to sending a 
boy up a chimney would not attach to sending him up a sewer, 
in which his chance of being wedged in or suffocated might be 
quite as great. Why, then, instead of all these special Acts, 
was not an Act passed establishing, once for all, as a general 
principle of law, that the employment of boys and girls in any 
manner involving either serious cruelty, or serious danger to 


ject. 


life or limb, should be a criminal offence, attaching appropriate’ 


penalties to this offence, and leaving the Courts of Justice to 
put this law in force against chimney-sweepers, acrobats, and 
all the world besides. The answer is not without practical 
force. The Home Secretary of the day, backed by a certain 
amount of public indignation, might reasonably expect to be 
too strong for the chimney-sweeping interest or the acrobatic 
interest. Butif he had sought to attain his end by establish- 
ing any general principle of law, the opponents of the measure 
would have found it easy to raise so much alarm amongst the 
employers of boys and girls all over the country, that the Bill 
«ould not have been carried. So the statute law is botched, and 
made year by year more patchy and complex, to satisfy the 
exigencies of Parliamentary management. 

From this intolerable jumble of case law, statute law, and 
no law at all, there is but one deliverance. As Mr. Pollock says 
with reference to our commercial law, he might have said with 
reference to our whole system of law :— 

“The remedy lies straight before us, and has already been applied 

with success by the majority of civilised nations. It is the statement 
of the law by the supreme authority of the Legislature, and in an 
orderly and lucid form; in one word, codification. If Parliament is 
afraid of undertaking this, it is afraid of undertaking that which the 
Italian Parliament, the German Reichstag, and the Swiss Federal 
Assembly have been doing, without fear and without failure, for 
several years past.” 
So, too, have we been doing something of this, and doing it 
with excellent results, but doing it for India, not for ourselves. 
But an Indian code has not to pass the House of Commons, and 
the House of Commons appears every Session to spend more 
and more of its time in listening to the silly questions and 
coarse brawlings of its least estimable Members, and to devote 
less and less time to any practical business of legislation. 

Mr. Pollock’s system of ethics we have only space to glance 
at. Ordinary morality he regards as having originated and 
developed as the result of the continuous experience of man- 
kind, and systems of ethics resting on either theological or philo- 
sophical foundations he considers to be of later date. Nations 

have not been made moral by systems of ethics, but people have 
made ethical systems after they had already become moral. Mr. 
Pollock dismisses the whole class of supernatural sanctions of 
morality, as wanting in certainty and consistency. A sufficient 
answer to the question, “ Why should I do right?” is to be 
found within the region of common experience. Public esteem 
and disesteem he regards as the reward and punishment appro- 
priate to the moral law :— 

“Trained in his first notions of right and wrong by his parents 
and masters, and dependent for his happiness on their approval, the 








individual gradually enlarges his view of the social bond, and looks 
for the rule of conduct in a wider and more perfect consent. He 
aims at satisfying the judgment of his friends, his city, his nation ; 
and lastly, of an ideal Tribunal composed of the best and wisest of 
men, and representing the moral teaching of all times and countries.” 
Of this system it is to be observed that, like some other mo- 
dern systems it bases morality not upon anything that is dis- 
interested, or, in case of need, self-sacrificing, but upon pure 
selfishness, teaching that a man is to be virtuous for the sake of 
something that he himself may expect to get by it. The same 
may, no doubt, be said of the Christian’s hope of heaven and 
fear of hell; but these are by no means the only, or the highest, 
grounds on which Christian morality is based. We are simply 
unable to conceive that any system of morality resting wholly on 
the basis of self-interest can be accepted assatisfactory. It is when 
duty and self-interest point different ways that morality is wanted, 
Again, if the matter be looked at practically, the esteem of mankind 
is to be got by those only who practise the morality of their own 
time and community. Not esteem, but suffering for righteous- 
ness’ sake, is the usual lot of men who are greatly better than 
those about them,—of the Englishman, for instance, shunned as 
a coward a century ago, if he refused to fight a duel; or of the 
Southern slaveholder who stood in peril of his life, if, before the 
American Civil War, he manumitted or even educated his slaves. 
Even of him who practises the morality of his own time and 
country, it may be said that he might have taken shorter and 
more profitable roads to the esteem of his fellows. The man 
who makes a great fortune by the most slippery devices of 
modern commerce is likely to enjoy, so far at least as out- 
ward manifestations go, much more of hononr, love, obedience, 
troops of friends, than falls to the lot of obscure integrity. 
Then, Tartuffes and Pecksniffs strive, not always in vain, 
to enjoy the esteem to be earned by integrity, in combina- 
tion with that which is obtainable as the result of evil doings 
and ill-gotten gains. There are likewise many men in whom 
love of power, love of riches, love of pleasure, are stronger far 
than love of approbation, and who, therefore, will not sacrifice 
the former for the latter. Mr. Pollock’s sanction of morality, 
then, appears to us to be objectionable not only as a mere appeal 
to self-interest, but also as an appeal likely to prove extremely 
deficient in practical efficacy for the actual promotion of good con- 
duct. We must regard it rather as an outcome of dissatisfaction 
with the old beliefs, than as a well-considered attempt to replace 
them by a new one. Much, indeed, as has been done in our time 
towards disturbing the older beliefs, towards the promulgation of 
a new one at all likely to win the permanent acceptance of man- 
kind, nothing appears to us to have been, as yet, achieved. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR DIMAN’S ORATIONS 
AND ESSAYS.* 

Tuts volume contains several essays, “ orations,” and sermons 
by the late J. Lewis Diman, Professor of History in one of the 
American Universities. He died prematurely last year, leaving 
behind him, unfortunately, very little published work, but in 
all educated circles of American society a well-merited reputa- 
tion for learning, large and liberal culture, and ardent, unsec- 
tarian piety. The volume entitled The Theistic Argument is 
almost the only work by which he is known on this side of the 
Atlantic, but the posthumous writings now before us will con- 
firm the opinion which that work has created, and cause regret 
that he left so little, especially in his own peculiar work of 
history viewed not only in the light of accurate research, but of 
philosophical speculation. It is impossible within onr limits to 
draw special attention to all the contents of this very suggestive 
book, and we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to two of the 
addresses,—(1), that “On the Alienation of the Educated 
Classes from Polities,’’—a subject of deep interest to all thought- 
ful minds, but more especially to Americans, for since the time 
of De Tocqueville's important work, and, indeed, before it, the 
question has been for them one of profound practical moment, 
and (2), that on the method of * Academic Culture.” 

The idea that Republican institutions have necessarily the 
effect not only of alienating from public life and its interests all 
those whose opinion is most worthy of influence, but also of 
discouraging general culture itself; and that this has been 
specially manifest in the one example of Republicanism on a large 
scale of which the world has had any experience, is almost uni- 
versal, and the fact has been seriously lamented in the United 


* Orations and Essays; with Selected Parish Sermons. Py Rev. J. Lewis Diman, 
D.D, London; Tribner. Boston, U.S.: Houghton, Miifen, and Co, 1882, 
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States themselves. Professor Diman to some extent admits 
that this idea is founded on fact and experience, but he attempts 
to explain and soften it :— 

“De Tocqueville was impressed, as others who have come amongst 

us have been impressed, with the lack of conspicuous ability among 
our public men; but to argue that domestic institutions are unfavour- 
able to the development of the highest individual excellence, because 
men of moderate parts are most commonly selected for public 
offices, implies a misunderstanding of the meaning and function of 
government in « Democratic State. . . . . . Is it not time to have done 
with what the latest historian of England terms ‘this silly talk about 
democracy ?? Democratic institutions are on trial; so is modern 
society itself; it is quite too soon to bring in the verdict.” 
If tyrant majorities, he argues, and the opinion of the un- 
thinking mass seem to overawe the expression of individual 
sentiment, in a community whose law expressly protects the 
expression of opinion, this result is not due to the conscious 
oppression of the majority, but to “the lack of that ‘intrinsic 
force’ on which Mr. Leslie Stephen so vigorously insists.” 
The late Mr. Bagehot thought that part of the evil was due 
to the difference between a Cabinet and a Presidential system. 
In the case of the latter, he thought that the nation 
was not incited to keep its judgment fresh, as the Presi- 
dential election occurs at stated intervals, while Cabinets 
may be changed by the action of Parliament at any 
moment, the opinion of Parliament being the expression of 
the national mind. The Congressional debates are “ prologues 
without a play ;” the prize of power is not a legislative gift. 
Men of parts are thus not so strongly tempted to secure seats 
in a legislative body where the responsibility is less, and all they 
can do is to makeaspeech. We cannot help thinking that there 
is much truth in this view, but Professor Diman, while admitting 
a certain degree of non-elasticity in the American system, 
replies that this is largely counteracted by the short period of 
Presidential tenure of office. He accounts for the reluctance of 
their best men to enter public life, mainly by the fact that 
legislation and government are in America restricted within a 
comparatively narrow sphere :— 

“Onur system is one of carefully limited powers, from which is 

excluded the larger share of those questions which appeal to the 
deepest convictions of mankind. It sprang from political needs, 
and was carefully fashioned to compass certain definite and practical 
aims.” 
In the older world, political systems have been of gradual 
growth, and no small amount of the interest taken in them by 
earnest minds has arisen from the early union of, and at the 
same time conflict between, the temporal and spiritual powers ; 
while in America, spite of the theocratic ideas of the early 
Puritan settlers, Church and State have been kept apart, the 
Government being there, so to speak, consciously constructed, 
rather than the product of natural evolution,— 

“Tt has not, for example, been within the scope of our American 
institutions to produce such a man as tie late Count Montalembert, 
coupling the courage and address of a great orator with the religious 
enthusiasm of a monk, delighting to look at politics as primarily the 
means of realising spiritual results, a genuine fils des Croisés, amidst 
the fierce debates of the French Assembly; nor such a man as 
Gladstone, faulty, perhaps, as a mere party leader, but treading with 
no unequal step after Pitt and Peel as a Parliamentary debater, 
and surpassing both, in the comprchensiveness of his range and the 
earnestness of his moral convictions, habitually looking at politics in 
the light of man’s largest relations as an immortal being, disowned 
by Oxford when most truly faithful to Oxford’s earliest traditions.” 
Professor Diman, however, admits as the main cause of the evil 
in question the wide-spread conviction that in the limited range 
of the public work of America, culture and intellectual training 
are, to some extent, hindrances to a political career. Sadly 
he admits this, but consoles us by the belief that the lack 
of influence of the cultivated is more in appearance than in 
reality. The real governing class, he holds, is not, in the 
United States, the body of actual administrators, but con- 
sists of those who are the creators and informers of pub- 
lic opinion, who work gradually and silently; an indirect, 
and not a direct, action is the proper function and supreme ser- 
vice of the educated class; and he attempts to demonstrate how, 

in some of their greatest steps in progress, the moving power 
was really the mind of a cultivated minority. This is a hopeful, 
and we incline to think, a true view of a phenomenon which, at 
first sight, is dispiriting to all who hold democratic principles, 
and who look upon the democratic tendency as inevitable in the 
development of human affairs. 

The address on “'The Method of Academic Culture” de- 
livered in 1869 before that quaintly-named organisation, “The 
Phi Beta Kappa Society,” which permeates the American 








TTT, 
Colleges, is one which commands our entire sympathy. It is 
an eloquent protest not only against the “cram” system which 
cultivates little more than the memory, but also against a purely 
scientific or purely grammatical education, in favour of a wider 
culture, which shall include the study of humanity, and all that 
conduces to the development of the moral and sesthetic nature, in 
place of merely exercising the understanding in the limited sense 
of that word. Not that accurate and technical knowledge is to 
be neglected, when necessary for special callings, as well as for 
the gymnastic training of the mechanical intelligence which 
is not the human soul, but only its useful instrument; but this 
is to be attained in polytechnic or scientific schools, while the 
function of “academic ” institutions is not to teach utilitarian 
knowledge as such, nor to promote the mere sharpening of the 
wits, but, whether the immediate means of culture is science 
or literature, so to impart it as to build up the whole man :— 

“It is proof of wholesome progress that, of late, the controversy 
respecting education has changed its front. The old babbling about 
useful knowlege is now well-nigh banished to the baser sort. Both 
parties have seen at length that the ineffectual debate between the 
advocates of classical and of scientific training was wide of the mark, 
A mere classical pedant like Dr. Moberly may avow, without a blush, 
that he does not know in what the disciplinary value of the sciences. 
consists; or a mere intellectual gladiator, like Mr. Robert Lowe, may 
find a pleasure in measuring his strength with the mother from whose 
breasts he drew it, but more liberal minds are coming to loathe this, 
false antagonism.” 

Again,— 

“Tf by culture we understand no more than the word is taken to 

imply, the formal training of the intellectual powers, the question be- 
tween the Classics and the Sciences is not worth the ink that has been 
wasted on it. If we value the study of ancient languages, or the 
study of modern sciences, simply as mental whetstones on which to 
sharpen the youthful wits, there is no need to set the one against the 
other. Their utility of late has been amply vindicated. ..... To stop 
with this is a hopeless confusion between means and ends. Mere 
mental training, however nice and rigorous, must remain but the 
threshold of genuine culture. .... . Culture is the aspiration for 
all things that may be desired. Its aim is the perfect man. It 
is realised, not in any one-sided development of human nature, 
nor in the exclusive recognition of one kind of truth, but in the 
happy, harmonious play of all spiritual energies, in the pursuit of what- 
ever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report. 
Thus it has its origin not in scientific curiosity, nor in social pride; 
its true source is man’s insatiable longing to be made complete in the 
image of Infinite Perfection.” 
The salutary effect of teaching like this, both on the exclusive 
attention to the storing of the memory, and, what is even more 
important, on the dreary tendency to lay undue stress on things 
that belong to the mere shell of life, and do not touch its 
vital essence, a tendency which is threatening to sap the best 
foundations for philosophical and theological thought, and to 
take the genuine strength out of all social and_ political 
effort, is abundantly evident; and it is especially encouraging 
to find this liberal and enlightened tone in the writings of influ- 
ential citizens of that great and progressive country to which 
some of us are in the habit of looking too exclusively for mere 
utilitarian aid and ingenious mechanical invention. 

With the following quotations, which are suggestive and 
characteristic of the man, and with both of which we concur, 
we must close this notice. Speaking of the growth and evil of 
one-sided culture (and this is remarkable, coming from a writer 
of profoundly religious sentiment and genuine Christian belief),. 
he says :— 

“ Does it scem that religion is the corrective of all this? But the 

working of the religious sentiment is always shaped by the circum- 
stances under which it manifests itself. In its specific form, it too 
often loses sight of its final aim. This aim is the constant clothing 
of man in the stature of an ampler spiritual completeness ; but, alas! 
man’s own apprehension of this aim is blurred and indistinct, so that 
religion, instead of being a spur to all perfection, becomes the excuse 
for narrowness, for resting satisfied with a stunted and enfeebled 
growth. And just in proportion as the religious sentiment 1S 
sincere and powerful does it become a barrier to progress. A man of 
limited intellectual range, who is at the same time a man of sincere 
religious conviction, is apt to be the most impracticabie and unreason- 
able of men.” 
In discussing the overpowering influence of the merely scientific 
culture of the day in specially repressing those nobler parts of 
our nature which come most into contact with that culture, the 
following remarks are striking :— 

“The most ringing protest against the absorbing tyranny, in 
modern times, of the scientific spirit is seen in the wonderful 
development of modern music. Here the zsthetic sensibilities escape 
the sway of the understanding. That part of man’s nature which. 
that science does not touch and cannot arouse, struggles for 
expression.” 


And thus music, from its very inarticulatencss, forms a safety- 
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valve for the instincts of the science-imprisoned soul, more 
easily than literature, which necessarily calls in the aid of the 
understanding, or even painting and sculpture, which tend to run 
into the inferior channels of mere accurate representation of 
material things. 

We strongly recommend this small volume, and we lament 
that it is impossible for us to devote more space to its analysis. 
The essay on “ Religion in America,” those on “Sir Harry 
Vane,” on “ Roger Williams,” and on the “ Growth of Univer- 
sity Corporations” are full of interest, aud indicate what the 
powers of the author in certain lines of investigation and 
generalisation must have been, intensifying our regret that his 
historical lectures are lost to the world. 





NORTHAM CLOISTERS.* 

Wirn the tenacious memory of mankind for details one had as 
lief forget, the writer of the present article persists in remem- 
bering the annoyance—nay, the sense as of a personal wrong— 
which he experienced in the reading of a novel, otherwise 
delightful, to his boyhood, called Lewis Arundel. How long 
does a novel live? if it dies, why does it die? and as new 
generations of readers grow up, why should we want new ones ? 
There was vitality enough in Lewis Arwiulel to keep it sweet, 
and theadventures of the hero and his big dog “ Faust ”’ exercised 
over many youthful minds an enduring spell. But the 
present writer could never forget, when most enthralled 
with the adventures of Lewis Arundel, how that hero, 
when driving a superb team of sixteen steeds or more, 
which were, in point of fact, running away with him, 
drew out an exquisitely jewelled repeater, and struck it, 
to find the precise hour at which his struggle was at 
its height. A very few pages afterwards, when the struggle 
was over and the sixteen steeds had yielded, on the verge of a 
precipice, to the iron will and muscle of the man, the heroine, on 
recovering from her swoon, asked him what time it was, and he 
blushed, in that, being a very poor man, he had pawned his watch 
shortly before. It must, indeed, have been very shortly; but 
we never could get over it. At every crisis of Lewis's adven- 
tures, we were mentally demanding of him,—*‘ What about that 
watch?” The whole story rankled round its mysterious 
entity. No one will have forgotten how Thackeray once forgot 
himself in the same way, and brought Lord 'Tavistock’s 
mother (as we think it was) to life, after killing her a chapter 
before; and how he robbed the mistake of its mischief, 
by laughing pleasantly at himself about it, in a later 
number. ‘he author of Northam Cloisters will forgive 
us, if we point a moral from these little accidents to 
her intention, and in her next edition entreat her, for 
the reader’s peace of mind, to rectify the relations between 
Canon Vyvyan and his wife in the matter of age. At 
p- 9, she is “twenty years younger than her husband;” at 
p- 21, she is “about forty-five ;” and at p. 41, when the tall, 
stout figure of the Canon comes upon the stage, he is “ about 
sixty.” It is no use, after this, for the reader to assure himself 
that five years are not much; in the difference of age between 
a wife and husband, he feels resentfully that they are; and it 
rankles. These are the little things authors should guard 
against. 

Allowing for those missing five years, the Canon and his 
lady are worth making acquaintance with, as are many of the 
other figures in these still-life volumes,—still-life, that is, with 
the exception of one rather startling scene, to which we will 
presently refer. The novelist is a student in the school of Miss 
Thackeray, and her quiet power of home-delineation will have 
for many a great charm. Not the least attraction of the form 
of hook generalised as a “ novel” is the infinite variety in which 
the form exists, as all-embracing as Christianity should be. 
The stirring melodrama of a Walter Scott, the social satire of 
a Thackeray, the minute observation of an Austen, are all as 
useful toa novelist as they are absolutely distinct in kind. Qui 
dit roman, dit tout. And there is no kind of work which should 
teach a critic greater diffidence, or make him condemn the par- 
ticular doxy of any novelist because he likes 6ther doxies better. 
The question is not, “Do I like the kind ?” but, “Is this good 
inits kind?” The lover of Scott may be quite justified in cordially 
disliking Miss Austen, but not in writing her down “ an ass,” or 
even “dull.” For though to him her school may be dull, in 
that school she has been decided to be the very reverse of it. 





Bie nee Clsistere, By the Author of ‘‘ Alcestis.”” 2yols. London: Smith, 





Happy the non-eclectic who likes all novels as Macaulay did, 
and sucks thereout no small advantage. 

Northam Cloisters is a quiet study of a little provincial uni- 
versity, and the loves and misunderstandings of three gentle- 
men and three ladies, who settle down as comfortably at last as 
the lovers of the sweet Midsummer Night, when the Puck of 
real life has opened their eyes to their blunders. The author’s 
own words introduce her story best, and are characteristic 
enough of story and of style to attract at once the student of 
novels of this type, and the name of those students is legion :— 

‘The hero,’’ she says, ‘‘ had one or two relations who were inclined 

to fuss over his various University honours, but he bewildered them 
by rejecting the Bar, where his solicitor-uncle was prepared to give 
him large practice, and by spending two Christmas Days in succes- 
sion at his Cambridge Coliege, thereby proving undomesticity iu 
general; and finally, he had retired to the somewhat remote little 
University, where my story finds him. In sober colours it came 
dressed for you, reader. Grey walls and old libraries and collegiate 
cloisters form a fit background to my tale of russets and 
browns. You may sigh before we have done for the geraniums 
and calceolarias of Belgravian squares, lining their windows like 
illuminations for a victory. But it is all a matter of mood, and 
here let us be agreed. We have to do with plain middleness of life, 
with men who are but late-born sons of encumbered mother-soil, who 
take work as one of the boons of life, usefulness as another. And 
since we are fallen on later times, and it is well to be brief and 
explicit, nobody, dear reader, in the following story, has more than 
two thousand or less than five hundred a year,” 
The reader will learn for himself at once, from the above ex- 
tract, that the author of Northam Cloisters has definite preten- 
tions to an individual style, and can write English that is worth 
reading. Her style is quiet and meditative and even, as becomes 
the subject-matter with which it deals, and confirms the promise 
of Alcestis in that respect. Moreover, it co-exists with a distinct 
power of working out and analysing still-life, even commonplace 
character, in a progressive way which one can watch with inter- 
est. The story is, perhaps, too minutely progressive,—the author 
is apt to linger a little too long over the gentle metaphysics of 
some of her personages, and to keep her intrigues and her situa- 
tions too long suspended in the balance. But that is an error, 
if error it be, to be accepted as part of the form of the work, 
even one of its distinguishing characteristics. Other errors 
there are to which we are not disposed to be quite so lenient, in 
the case of an author whose style is, as we have said, so 
good. It must be by a sort of curious carelessness— 
or perhaps, as is possible, from an over-anxiety to pre- 
serve a distinction of style, that she sometimes falls into 
singular divagations of English,—or, as it would be more 
fair to say, obscurities. “Ellen Carew was middle-aged, who 
had known a great deal of trouble,” sounds a little like a 
conundrum; and there is a word in the following sentence 
which is possibly a misprint, though it is not easy to see what 
for. “It seemed to Milton that, gay and bantering as was the 
elder philosopher, stern, the younger submitting to the Sirop de 
Groseille in absent-mindedness, it was the young Althea, 
with that gentle smile of unconcern, who was the dominant 
spirit of the party.” What can “stern” mean? And what does 
our author mean by the two following sentences ?—‘ It was part 
of Milton’s pride to lavish time, pains, and gifts of teaching 
usually on homely youths dependent on Classics for daily 
bread by odd connection.” (The italics are ours.) “ Althea 
was walking at Milton’s side, and with Milton’s mood was 
the spell not only too well in accordance..... . the mood which 
comes to all men in turn to make lingering pleasant, by some 
hurried to swift conclusion, with the fear of life’s chapter of 
accidents, its onward, never-staying stream—by Milton pro- 
longed by that very sense of life’s perversity—the ever-present 
dread of his own inadequacy.” Here be conjunctions and in- 
volutions indeed, which reduce the reader to a certain impotence 
of mind, and a “dread of his own inadequacy,” which finds vent. 
in that typical cry of conscious feebleness, “I see what you 
mean.” Which implies, always, that one does not. 

This is quite fault-finding enough, and we feel sure that the 
author will not resent having her attention directed to small 
deficiencies, which do not injure the main interest of the book, 
but are blots upon the very points in which at her best she 
excels, and probably most desires to excel. A little more care 
in the construction of some of her sentences and an avoidance 
of the temptation to periods too long, will materially fortify a 
well-planned style. She is at times very happy. “I do not 
feel any pleasure in those great, select houses. ‘They remind me 
of aquariums, where the people float about in ocean-calm and 
wealth, as if the great object of life was never to rub against 
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your neighbour.” Again, take the sketch of Mr. Cope, 
the precentor, who had the “elastic-rubber of a man of 
method,” understood the colours of tickets thoroughly, 
and had “divided the year into a system of chants and 
anthems.” Like many of the other minor characters who 
make up the odd little world of Northam, Mr. Cope is well 
hit off, though it is fair to remind the author that he must have 
been very spaciously housed for a precentor, to keep a flying 
trapeze in an innerroom. But here are pleasant and suggestive 
passages, in their different ways :— 

“In this house at Northam, where Althea had spent all her springs, 
there was a faint aroma of books, as of old autumn-leaves. It greeted 
you as you came into the wainscotted hall, and followed you up the 
dark, shining stairs. .... . Althea had a bonnet from Paris; it 
looked to Milton like the simplest of soft hoods. ‘It cost fifty francs,’ 
said the Canon, ‘and if you take out the pin in the middle, the mystery 
dissolves, the bonnet is no more.’..... There are two smiling 
images of Leonardo’s, who [ which ?] are said to represent the earthly 
and the heavenly beauty. Gaze for long upon them, and they grow 
to changed characters, so spiritual is the smile of earthly beauty, so 
subtly human that of the heavenly.” 

Aud now we have done with quotations, and have said enough, 
as we hope, to attract readers to a rather singular book, written 
by an author who must have seen much of the semi-monastic 
life which she describes. The life in Northam Cloisters is made 
up of quiet characters and quiet deaths; homely flirtations 
and misunderstandings; small politics, collegiate and ecclesi- 
astic; and a great deal of music, which, in days when Royalty 
has decided that England is to become a musical nation, 
and may yet produce operas to last a week, is high 
praise for Northam. The six lovers, with another young 
lady of a lower class of life interfering at one period, who looks 
at first as if she might be naughty, but soon dispels any such 
dangerous suspicions, are all in their ways well drawn, particu- 
larly the heroine, Althea, who leaves a sweet and womanly 
impression. The hero, Milton, though as much, if not more, 
elaborated, is not, to our thinking, so successful; and the deter- 
mined obstinacy with which he declines to see that Althea is 
in love with him, even after she has practically told him so, 
is likely to be found by young and romantic vovel-readers 
quite too provoking, A general desire to shake him will 
certainly take possession of them; and we are disposed to 
wager that they will prefer Countismain Granfer equally for his 
muscular development and his majestic name. But what will 
they say to the scene which forms the startling exception of 
which we spoke to the tone of the story? Somebody tumbles 
into a weir, and what follows makes us feel as if we had been 
suddenly transported from one of Robertson’s comedies into the 
middle of the Romany Rye. Everybody in the book jumps 
after, each person, as he saves his predecessor, becoming 
himself at sinking-point, and requiring to be saved himself. At 
last new personages are introduced to join this watery mélée, 
which leaves a bewildering impression of struggling arms and 
legs that startles in that quiet story like a bolt from the blue,— 
especially as nobody is hurt, and the waters of Northam at 
once become calm and tempting as ever. Whether the readers 
of Northam Cloisters are to like the sensation-scene of the 
pretty and quaint drama, or no, is for them to decide. As our 
author says, “It is all a matter of mood.” 





ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE.* 
Mavy are the subjects on which an almost endless number of 
books have been written, and will yet be written, without carry- 
ing conviction to any but a partizan pledged to one view or 
another. If such a subject as the intelligence of animals has 
not produced so vast a library as exists on that of the Man with 
the Iron Mask, or the authorship of Junius’s Letters or of the 
De Imitatione Christi, it is perhaps only because the first has 
not till lately been recognised as having an intimate and im- 
portant bearing on the various problems of the human mind, 
and because psychology has never been a really popular study. 
With the altered views that the doctrine of Evolution has been 
for the last twenty years pressing upon thinking men, the 
aspect of animal intelligence is now presented to us in a very 
different light from heretofore, and is sure to demand a far 
greater degree of attention than had been suspected. It was, 
therefore, only to be expected that some of Mr. Darwin's 
younger disciples should attempt to carry further the principles 


of comparative psychology that were more or less tentatively | 


enunciated in his writings; and this is the task Mr. Romanes 
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has undertaken in the book before us, and in another which he 
promises to produce in course of time. , 
In his preface our author shows that he fully comprehends 
what is required of such “a text-book of the facts of Compara- 
tive Psychology ;” but having carefully read the whole of the 
present treatise, we are bound to say that its execution seems 
to fall short of what we should have expected from the Zoo. 
logical Secretary of the Linnean Society. As becomes one of 
the principal officers of so learned a body, he speaks with appro- 
priate scorn of the “ anecdote-books”’ that have hitherto minis. 
tered to the delight and the distraction of a large host of ua. 
reflecting readers; but we regret to say, that we find a con. 
siderable portion of his own volume to be not much more than 
an “ anecdote-book,”—better compiled, on the whole, no doubt, 
than most of its predecessors, but still disfigured by alleged 
facts that rest on slender evidence, or if substantiated, that are 
in several cases open to the charge of misinterpretation. 


v 





Mr. Romanes labours, as many others have laboured, on the 
definitions which seem to him necessary, before the intelligence 
of animals can be fitly considered; but the result appears to us 
hardly more happy than that attained by some of his prede- 
cessors. Definitions, of course, can be laid down; but what is 
their worth? Suppose we acvept in his own terms (p. 17) his 
three chief definitions of Reflex Action, Instinct, and Reason— 
the first being wholly destitute of mental effort ; the second in- 
volving mental operation, or reflex action into which the ele- 
ment of consciousness is imported; and the third the faculty 
which is concerned in the intellectual adaptation of means to 
ends—are we really advanced in our inquiry ? He admits him- 
self, with regard to the first two (p. 11), that “it is often diffi. 
cult, or even impossible, to decide whether or not a given 
action implies the presence of the mind-element;” and again 
(p. 15), that “it is notorious that no distinct line can be drawn 
between instinct and reason,”’—i. ¢., the last two. One is, there- 
fore, constrained to ask, why have definitions at all, if we are 
still to be in doubt as to the category to which a particular 
action or class of actions is to be referred ? Do the definitions 
of Mr. Romanes, or of any one of the distinguished writers he 
hereupon cites and professes to amend, enable us more clearly 
to comprehend the many singular phenomena which are due to 
what Dr. Carpenter tells us to call “ unconscious cerebration”? 
To us, the definitions seem to be unnecessary refinements, 

But leaving these recondite considerations, let us proceed. 
The first instance quoted by Mr. Romanes seems to show that 
“the beginnings of instinct” are found far lower down than 
most persons would have suspected. He gives us (pp. 19-22) 
some extracts from the account of Mr. Carter’s experience, pub- 
lished nineteen years ago.* One passage is to the effect that 
Asthalium (Athealium, it is misspelt by Mr. Romanes’ printer) 
—an organism on the borderland between animaland plant-life, 
“will confine itself to the water of the watch-glass in which it 
may be placed when away from the sawdust or chips of wood 
among which it has been living; but if the watch-glass be 
placed upon the sawdust, it will very soon make its way 
over the side of the watch-glass and get to it.” Well, 
indeed, may Mr. Romanes call this “a remarkable obser- 
vation ;” but better would it have been hal he repeated the 
experiment, and discovered the conditions under which Atha- 
lium so behaves. The investigation would not have been very 
troublesome, and would certainly have been worth making. 
Perhaps more astonnding was the conduct of an Aime«ba which 
Mr. Carter had the good-fortune to observe. This—the 
“Proteus,” we may mention, of the older microscopists—to 
which no one refuses the name of an animal, seemed to him 
deliberately to extend itself up the stem of a fellow-captive 
Acineta, which was in an interesting condition, waited for the 
exit from its ovarian aperture of one of its active young, incepted 
the latter into its own substance, and then crept off to digest 
its booty. Mr. Romanes does not notice that Mr. Carter 
admitted that he took a little liberty in the verbal description 
of this act, which was not a wise thing for a gentleman of even 
his scientific reputation to do; but it ought to be mentioned, 
though the facts remain the same, because in all these cases the 
erucial point is the interpretation of the facts. We should, 
therefore, pause before we recognise in the Aso) the capacity 
for all this craftiness, to say nothing of malice, prepense and 
aforethought, for the act attributed to it is of a kind that would 
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not be excelled by the most knowing henwife in pursuit of an 
erratic member of her flock. 

Between the Protozoa and the Vertebrates, few groups except 
the Articulate are treated at any length by our author, though 
we should have expected him to say something of the maternal 
affection attributed to certain star-fishes ; and the most intelli- 
gent of the insect tribes, ants, wasps, and bees, have been 
lately considered in these columns to such an extent,* that it 
would be needless to recur to them, especially as Mr. Romanes, 
though naturally and most properly laying under contribution 
the works of Messrs. Bates, Belt, Moggridge, and others, has 
largely availed himself of Sir John Lubbock’s experimental 
observations. Here, too, he is on safe ground, and chapters iii, 


to vi. (if not chapter vii.) do much to relieve his volume from | 


the imputation of being an “ anecdote-book ;” but so soon as we 
reach the vertebrate classes, the anecdotic character becomes 
evident, and predominates to its conclusion; and here another 
failing makes itself felt. Mr. Romanes is painfully deficient in 
appreciating the difference between one authority and another. 
We have un industrious compiler like the grave Bingley, on 
whom, however, as the friend of our youth, we would not be too 
hard; an imaginative author like Jesse, whose want of dis- 
crimination is notorious, for did not even Mr. Jingle’s Ponto 
“ sink into insignitiance ” before the dogs of the “ Gleanings ;” 
an amusing writer like the genial Buckland, who delighted in 
astory, but was utterly devoid of the faculty of judging whether 
it was likely to be true, besides others we could name, all 
treated with as much consideration as the scientific witnesses 
above mentioned, or as Mr. Morgan on the beaver and Sir J. E. 
Tennent on the elephant. But more than this, Mr. Romanes 
takes many of his anecdotes not from the originals but at second- 
hand, which is a process hardly safe for any one, even when the 
testimony is of the best. 


Vishes, amphibians, and reptiles furnish but few examples to | 


the author’s indiscrimination. A long chapter is naturally 
devoted to birds, but this seems the weakest in the book. We 
have statements positively made which have long ago been 
shown to be false. Thus it is perfectly well known that wood- 
cocks do ivf “ tly with their young upon their backs” (p. 289), 
but carry them between their thighs, supported also with their 
reverted bill. Female ostriches take xo part in “the duty of 
incubation” (p. 292), and woodpeckers certainly do not “ care- 
fully carry away the chips” (pp. 290, 293), when they cut their 
holes in trees. Mr. Romanes quotes a venerable story (p. 297), 
retailed to Yarrell by the peaultimate Lord Braybrooke, which 
does not even rest on the latter’s own evidence, and has always 
seemed to us to be told in such a way as to be valueless. A 
sitting swan, as is the manner of swans on such occuasious (see 
Waterton’s testimony quoted, at second-hand, by our author in 
the preceding page), was adding to her nest, which fact being 
observed, some haulm was taken to her, and, of course, used by 
her for the purpose intended. A flood—no very uncommon 
thing—followed, and then we are gravely told, “ Man made no 
preparation, the bird did; instinct prevailed over reason.” Now, 
if the story, rightly interpreted, means anything, itis that man did 
make preparation, and there is nothing whatever to show that the 
swan expected the flood, ordidanything extraordinary. But people 
are always apt to think that birds prognosticate the weather, and 
Mr. Romanes has hereon been led to tell, and that wrongly 
(p. 289), another similar story. Hesays:—‘ Still more curiously, 
a case is recorded in Comptes Rendw [sic] (1836), of a pair of 
nightingales whose nest was threatened by a flood, and who 
transported it to a safe place, the male and the female bearing 
the nest between them.” Now, considering the impossibility of 
anightingale’s nest, from its flimsy construction, being bodily 
transported by its owners, we were induced to refer to the 
original account, which Mr. Romanes can never have done, and 
there we find (Coinptes Rendus, 1836, I. p. 569) a very different 
state of things. A certain M. de Nervaux (whose name is other- 
wise unknown to us, but as he was a correspondent of Arago’s, 
he was doubtless considered a man of veracity), having fre- 
quently looked at (“je Vobservai plusieurs fois par jour”) a 
nightingale’s nest containing four eggs, found one morning the 
number reduced totwo; then there was but one; and finally, he 
saw the birds (but surely one of them only ?) removing this last 
egg toa new nest they had built. A flood came, it is true, but 
there is no evidence to show that it had any connection with the 
flitting, and the experience of many a bird’s-nesting boy points 
to the fact of the removal being only the natural consequence 
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of the continued introspection of the anxious M. de Nervaux. 
The story, like that of Lord Braybrooke’s swan, is capable of a 
perfectly simple interpretation ; but even if it were not, it is told 
by Mr Romanes as loosely as the nightingale’s nest is built. 

Our author is not much happier when he tells (p. 300) another 
birds’-nesting story from the same source, though here he does 
not give any reference, an omission we can supply. It is true 
that Pouchet declared (Comptes Rendus, 1870, I. p. 492) that he 
had “found a decided improvement to have taken place in the 
nests of the swallow at Rouen during his own lifetime; but 
Mr. Romanes omits the sequel. Pouchet’s statement excited 
the curiosity of another investigator, M. Noulet, who subse- 
quently showed (op. cit. IL. p. 77) that his predecessor did not 
know the different styles of architecture respectively practised 
by the hirondelle de fenétre and the hirondelle de chéminée— 
in English, the house-martin and the chimney-swallow—and, in 
fact, had found or built a mare’s-nest of the largest dimensions ! 
This mistake of Mr. Romanes’ is the less excusable, because 
Pouchet’s blunder has been pointed out in more than one 
English publication (Zool. Record, VII. p. 47). 

About a quarter of the volume is devoted to mammals, but 
with the exception of a few chapters, in the same unsatisfactory 
way. Mr. Romanes, for instance, considers (p. 364) that the 
often-told story of the navigating Icelandic mice may still be 
true, or at any rate is hardly “ definitely settled.” Looking to 
the number of travellers, scientific and romantic, who have of 
late years visited that island without obtaining any additional 
evidence on this subject, or even a specimen of the wonderful 
mouse itself, we had really thought that no one was inclined 
now to believe the tale,—except Professor Steenstrup, who some 
fifteen years ago still considered it credible. As that illustrious 
naturalist is not one of the authorities cited by Mr. Romanes; 
we will present the latter with a reference to the English 
translation of the Professor’s remarks (Ann. and Mag. Nat. 
Ilistory, ser. 4, ILL. p. 445), whence will be seen on what very 
slender testimony the stery is based. The most satisfactory 
chapter in the whole book is, we think, that on the cat. We do 
not profess any particular love of this animal, but we entirely 
agree with Mr. Romanes as to the high quality of its intelli- 
gence; aud there is certainly more original and more valuable 
information contained in his account of it, which might well 
have been longer, than in that of any other, though not even 
here would we venture to say that all the stories related are 
rizhtly interpreted. Still, the reasoning power shown by many 
of the actions recorded seems to be unquestionable. Mr. 
Romanes’ dog anecdotes are also good, and seem mainly to rest 
on trustworthy evidence. He is quite entitled to say, after ex- 
plaining the grounds on which he has put them together 
(p. 469) :—* TI think, therefore, that this sketch of the psycho- 
logy of the dog is as accurate as the nature of the materials 
admits of my drawing it. If it is fairly open to criticism on any 
one side, I believe it is from the side of the dog-lovers, who may 
perhaps with justice complain that I have ignored a number of 
published facts, standing on more or less good authority, and 
appearing more wonderful than any of the facts that I have 
rendered.” To this criticism, Mr. Romanes replies that “ it is 
better to err on the safe side;” wherein we undoubtedly agree 
with him, and only wish he had taken “the safe side” more 
often. Here is a case in point, a very few pages further on 
(p. 483), where, wanting a “proof” that “monkeys act 
in co-operation, “ he takes one from a writer whom he here calls 
“Lieutenant Schipp.”* That carious book, Shipp’s Memoirs, 
must be quite unknown to Mr. Romanes. Of the three times 
he quotes it, he twice gives no reference to the extract, and once 
gives the reference wrongly. If he had consulted the original, 
(I. p. 81), he would have found that the passage in question is 
much abridged, and, moreover, that the incident described took 
place shortly after Shipp’s arrival at the Cape of Good Hope 
(in 1798) when he was not more than fifteen years of age, and 
that the account was written from recollection more than five- 
and-twenty years subsequently, after he had left the service, in 
1825. That the baboons had a leader we can well understand, 
and we can equally understand a regiment of boys, of whom 
Shipp was one, attributing to that leader the functions of a 
general ; but as serious evidence, the story is naught. 


We are sorry we have had to say so many harsh things of 






* Intwo other places (pp. 387, 397), the same writer is quoted quite as incorrectly 
as ‘Captain Shipp,”’ the distinction be also preserved in the index. It may 











be gathered from what has already been svid that this book bas many misprints, 
indeed there is hardly a page which does not murder seme scientific or proper 
name. That of “ Schipp”’ for “ Shipp” is not very serious, but if the same liberty 
were taken with our author’s name, the result would be too s 
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Mr. Romanes, and we should wish to part with him on good 
terms. He has a most interesting subject, and there is no 
reason why he should not write a valuable book on it,—such a 
book as would be a worthy sequel to the works of Mr. Darwin. 
But to do this he must not carelessly cull his evidence, and he 
must at all events verify his quotations. First and last, we 
have had much experience in looking up the references so 
copiously given by that naturalist, which every one knows are 
rarely taken at second-hand; and though there may be an 
occasional misprint, we have never found one that was mislead- 
ing, or that did not justify the use made of it in the text. But 
we do not rely on our own experience only. Of Mr. Darwin’s 
numberless opponents, how many have been able, in the long 
series of his works, to catch him tripping in this respect, and how 
many would not have eagerly urged the advantage they would 
have thereby obtained over him? The answer any one can 
give; andif Mr. Romanes desires to excel in his present investi- 
gation, even as he has distinguished himself in some others, he 
can only attain his object by following the example of scrupulous 
accuracy set him and every other naturalist by their great 
master. 


MR. MOWBRAY MORRIS ON THE ENGLISH STAGE.* 


Mr. Morris takes an unduly modest view of his reasons for 
republishing these essays in their present form; they were 
written originally for Macmillan’s Magazine, and the slighter 
ones for the Ziics, and are now given to the public somewhat 
enlarged and altered. They are not all of equal interest or value, 
put the criticisms are throughout honest and straightforward, 
giving blame where blame is due, yet not withholding praise ; 
and Mr. Morris may surely hope that they will help on the cause 
he has at heart, which is one that every educated Englishman 
should equally have at heart, viz., theimprovement of the national 
theatre. Thoughtful readers will endorse as fair and true his 
estimate of the Stage as it now is and what it should be, and 
will deplore with him the contrast between the dramatic critic of 
to-day and what he was when Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and Charles 
Lamb were professed critics, and Walter Scott, Coleridge, and 
Byron did not think the theatre below their serious notice. 

Mr. Morris suggests several reasons to explain the low ebb to 
which dramatic criticism has fallen. He thinks that, first of 
all, editors are partly to blame; they seem to think that any one 
is good enough for the post of dramatic critic; then, again, 
“That editorial law which appears to regard priority of utter- 
ance as the essential feature of criticism must inevitably foster, 
even in the most practised intellects, much hasty writing and 
superficial judgments.” Besides this, it is very difficult to with- 
stand the personal influence of the theatre, and separate the 
personality of the actor from his work, especially when the 
critic is bound to him, as is so often the case, by ties of personal 
interest or friendship. Even Goethe, who was certainly a man 
of balance and self-control, felt the difficulty of keeping himself 
clear from personal influence in his management of the theatre 
at Weimar, lest he should become “ like a compass which can- 
not point right, when under the influence of a magnet at its 
side.” Mr. Morris’s estimate of the greater part of what is called 
dramatic criticism is, that it is not independent, that it follows 
where it should lead, that it often plays the part of chorus to 
the public voice, and sometimes even to the managers’ adver- 
tisements. While this is the case, we cannot hope to see real 
improvement on our Stage, nor in our dramatic literature. 

The review of the theatrical work of the past year is not alto- 
gether despairing, as far as the actors are concerned, for their 
work Mr. Morris considers, on the whole, to have been as satis- 
factory as, under the circumstances, we could have expected it to 
be. But the plays have not been of an enduring nature. The 
serious plays are three in number, The Cup, Juanna, and Queen 
and Cardinal. The Cup, which had the most success, he considers 
to have had merely a succds de vogue, as the French have it, 
and would have been nothing without Mr. Irving, Miss Terry, 
and the sumptuous decorations at the Lyceum. Juanna had 
the disadvantage of being written especially for one part, and 
Malle. Modjeska was unable to deal adequately with the sub- 
ject, her talent not lying in gloomy tragedy, and so the piece 
failed entirely in popularity. Too few people now-a-days care, 
or perhaps are able, to separate the play from the actor. The 
author of Queen and Cardinal was too daring, and challenged 
comparison with Shakespeare in his choice of subject. 


* Essays in Thiatrical Criticism. By Mowbray Morris, London: Remington 
cand Co. 1882, 











With regard to the lighter pieces, the criticism of Mr. Gilbert's 
work in Engaged and Foggerty’s Fatry is fair and to the point, 
After giving him due praise, Mr. Morris concludes: “The gro- 
tesque is the rock on which he splits; his incurable love for the 
grotesque, and his inability to see that the essence of the gro- 
tesque, as of wit, is brevity.” Mr. Pinero’s three pieces, The 
Money Spinner, Inprudence, and The Squire, meet with recog. 
nition, as showing that Mr. Pinero has a sound idea of what 
stage work should be, and a certain power of perfecting that 
idea, if he will steer clear of the rock on which so many of hig 
contemporaries have split, and keep in mind, “It is the true 
business of the dramatist to write for the stage, and not for the 
actor.” He considers The Money Spinner to be by far the most 
remarkable of recent contributions to our theatre for symmetry, 
compactness, and a clear evolution of plot and proper balance 
of parts. 

It is possible that in these modern days, when life is such a 
feverish race, when pleasure is made a business, when true 
leisure is almost unknown, when Society must be amused at 
any price, when the upper and middle classes are saturated 
with every kind of literature, that the theatre cannot ever be 
again what it was in Shakespeare’s time, when it represented 
to that generation all that the circulating libraries, magazines, 
and newspapers are to us now, and when people’s needs were 
fewer and simpler. It may, unfortunately, be possible that our 
modern civilisation is incompatible with a serious revival of the 
theatre; but who shall dare say that this civilisation of ours, 
of which we are so proud, is final? Is it not rather a super- 
ficial growth, which in its turn will pass away, and leave 
room for a change which may be a gain? There is one house 
in London where much has been done to foster intelligent taste, 
and give the public more than mere amusement, and that is the 
Lyceum. ‘hat Mr. Irving has been able, through all the hos- 
tile criticisms that his mannerisms have provoked, to conquer 
the position he has gained, and promote a wider and more worthy 
interest in the Stage, points to the fact that intellectual work is 
still appreciated amongst us, and that the improvement of the 
theatre holds now a more important and respectable position 
than it has done of late years. 

In the essay, “The Stage as It Is,” Mr. Morris appraises 
justly, we think, an address delivered by Mr. Irving last year 
to the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, showing where 
the weakness of his views lies, and where we car thoroughly 
admire and go along with him. Mr. Morris tells us that 
he has been much assisted in his work by an essay on 
the French Play in London, written by Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
after the famous visit of the French players in 1879, when the 
London world was almost carried off its head with enthusiasm, 
Mr. Arnold says the lesson to be learned from this engoweinent 
is that “the theatre is irresistible ; organise the theatre ;” and he 
strongly advocates the establishment of a theatre in London 
on the model or analogous to Moliére’s theatre, with a grant 
from the Science and Art Department, with a company formed 
out of our many good actors and actors of promise ; and with 
the condition that a repertory should be agreed upon, to be 
taken out of the works of Shakespeare and out of the volumes 
of the modern British drama. “Let a school of dramatic 
elocution and declamation be instituted in connection with your 
company; it may surprise you to hear that elocution and 
declamation are things to be taught and learnt, and do not 
come by nature, but so it is.’ Mr. Morris puts his finger at 
once on the weak place in Mr. Arnold’s scheme. Can 
it be expected that our actors and actresses, who have 
established their reputation, who have shared in the rich 
prizes which now fall to great actors, should throw up these 
advantages, and go to school again? The pay in this ideal 
theatre could never rival the salaries given by a successful 
manager. “Then, again, could we ask those prosperous and 
assured artists to forget all the triumphs of a long and splendid 
career, and put by all those engaging and individual peculiarities 
which endear them to their followers, and are indeed, with the 
most part of the public, the mainspring of the actors’ fame? 
How, I repeat, can we ask them to do all this, and place them- 
selves now, at the eleventh hour, under the ferule of the school- 
master?” We fear we must agree that Mr. Arnold is wanting 
in “familiarity with stage affairs,” that we must look elsewhere 
for the materials of our ideal Company. Mr. Morris examines 
the scheme of a school for dramatic art, which has lately begun 
to assume some shape; but even here we cannot shut our eyes 
to the difficulties of such a scheme. It is not that good-will, or 
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distinguished patronage, or money 1s wanting; it is not that 
the necessity for such a movement has not begun to be felt, but 
the important question forces itself upon us at first start,— 
Where are our instructors in the English language, dramatic 
literature, and elocution and declamation, to come from P— 
«¢Q@est une grande artiste,’ said a distinguished member of the 
Comédie Francaise, who had, indeed, a right to play the critic, of one 
of the most charming and graceful of our actresses, ‘c’est une grande 
artiste; mais il y a une chose quilui manque; c’est une toute petite 
chose, une chose pas plus grande que mon ongle,—c’est Vinstruction.’ 
Yes, it is, indeed, this little thing, this want of instruction, that tells 
go fatally against even the best and most intellectual work of our 
Stage. Earnestness, intelligence, gaiety, feeling, grace, charm, all 
these useful and engaging qualities we may find in no niggard mea- 
gure among our actors, but these are precisely the qualities no teacher 
can impart. In these, the actor must be born, not made. But in the 
study of the English language, in its correct pronunciation, emphasis, 
and delivery, the very essence, in short, the vital principle of the 
English actor's art,—to how many of our actors could we with any 
seriousness say, ‘Go forth, and teach ?” 
It may be some time before the actor realises how essential a 
good and sound education is; how essential it is that he should 
first, and above all else, be thoroughly grounded in a correct 
knowledge and delivery of the En glish language, but the first step 
towards convincing him of this necessity must be that it should 
be thoroughly recognised by educated thinking men and women. 
That this movement has originated in several earnest men, dis- 
satisfied with things as they are, and craving for something 
better, who have set their hearts on regenerating the English 
Stage, is surely a hopeful sign. Though the bright day may 
not dawn for us, we may do much to advance or retard it. Those 
who are aware of the decay of English Art may all help in the 
work of regeneration; they must not rest satisfied with our 
Stage as it is, or blindly follow after fashion, or think that 
notoriety is the same as fame; and, above all, never join in 
calling good bad, or, still more, in saying that bad is good. 


SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Tur Nineteenth Century for September opens with a poem by 
Mr. Tennyson, an apostrophe to Virgil, to which the newspaper 
extracts have done no manner of justice. It contains lines as 
fine as any the poet has ever written. The rhythm, intended 
evidently to suggest the gong-like swell and melodious majesty 
of the higher Latin poetry, is a little difficult to catch ; but when 
caught, its perfect harmony with its subject and with the poet's 
inner thought is at once perceived, while one or two of 
the phrases employed are marvellous in their resonance 
and suggestiveness of the central idea, the majesty of Virgil’s 
song :— 
“‘Landscape-lover, lord of language 
more than he that sang the Works and Days, 
All the chosen coin cf fancy 
flashing out from many a golden phrase ; 
Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 
tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd ; 
All the charin of all the Muses 
often flowering in a lonely word ; 
Now thy Forum roars no longer, 
fallen every purple Cwsar’s dome— 
Tho’ thine ocean-roll of rhythm 
sound for ever of Imperial Rome— 
I salute thee, Mantovano, 
” I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man.” 
What must be the poet's magic when, nearly nineteen centuries 
after he ceased to write, such an apostrophe reads, to a race 
using other speech and thinking other thoughts, natural and 
befitting! Mr. W. Blunt’s view of “'The Egyptian Revolution” 
we noticed last week. It is penetrated throughout, as we believe, 
with a false impression of Arabi, and his share in the move- 
ment, and displays a tendency to credulity as regards all 
Egyptian statements ; but the narrative is worth reading, if only 
because Mr. Blunt states far better than any Egyptian could the 
Egyptian side of the controversy. We suspect we shall find, as 
time advances, only too much truth in his account of the Khe- 
dive’s three Pashas, Riaz, Cherif, and Nubar, more especially 
the latter, who has the art of taking-in Europeans. M. Joseph 
Reinach’s account of the Parisian Press has interest, but is not so 
novel as he probably thinks. Most of his views were placed 
before a Committee of the House of Commons some thirty years 
since. The substance of them is that French newspapers are 
not instruments for diffusing information, but for carrying on 





political debate. It is, therefore, of importance before reading 
them to know who writes them, and on this subject M. 
Reinach gives copious information. He writes with a fair 
measure of impartiality, and, we think, rather over-praises the 
Débats, which is occasionally influenced by that haute finance 
of which M. Léon Say is in politics the spokesman. We 
wish M. Reinach had given us his estimate of the political 
influence of the French Press. We conceive it to be, like that 
of the English Press, and, indeed, of every Press when quite 
free, declining. A habit grows up of reading without agreeing. 
Are we to understand Mr. G. A. Simcox, in his answer to 
“Natural Religion,” to be assertiag that the mind of the human 
race, with all its movement, gains no new powers; that what 
force it possesses is better directed, but that is all, and that 
even this gain is partly neutralised by the burden involved in 
larger efforts? He talks of the “fixed quantum of human 
energy,” and says, “whatever we may think, we are not better 
than our fathers,”—which certainly implies what we have said. 
Surely, he forgets the development of the power of sym- 
pathy—which has become, since the Pagan time, almost 
a new faculty—and the growth of that kind of instinctive judg- 
ment which insists on evidence. The progress is exceedingly 
slow, but still the cultivated Englishman has, we think, 
something even in his intellect which the cultivated Athenian 
had not. Mr, Milnes Gaskell’s paper on the English country 
gentleman we have spoken of elsewhere, and we are not very 
greatly interested in Madame de Novikoff’s account of the 
Temperance movement in Russia. She thinks the communes, 
left to themselves, would close the drink-shops. If so, why 
do not the men who rule those communes, the whole body of the 
peasantry, keep out of the drink-shops, and let them die of 
inanition ? A Hindoo is temperate, with drink-shops on each 
side of him. 

The Contemporary Review is a little heavy. Mr. Gordon 
Cumming sings, rather than writes, the praises of California, as 
the true Eden of the world, where everything will grow, and 
grapes weigh 50 1b. a bunch; but men are a little tired of Cali- 
fornia. ‘ Hoodlums” flourish there, as well as grapes, and in 
the finest and most exhilarating climate in the world most of 
the vices reach perfection. California exported in 1881 a million 
tons of wheat,and alsothe idea that Chinamen should be banished 
from American soil. Mr. Claude Montefiore does not convince 
us that “ Judaism ” is not “a tribal religion.” He proves, in- 
deed, that many great writers have asserted the universality of 
Jewish ideas, and he asserts that proselytes of any race might be 
received ; but he does not deny that the ceremonial law is intended 
for Jews alone, or that Jews should intermarry only with their 
own people. A people which isolates itself from the whole 
world, and refuses to intermarry with the most advanced 
races, can hardly claim possession of a universal creed. If 
Judaism is universal, the isolation is religious treachery. Mr. 
A. J. Evans narrates in a telling way the story of his own 
imprisonment for the crime of denouncing Austrian misrule in 
the Crivoscia, and produces irresistible evidence that the 
Austrians desire to shroud their proceedings in the Balkans in 
an impenetrable secrecy. The Austrians would probably 
retort that this is precisely what they do desire, that in 
the Balkans they are an army of occupation, and that 
secrecy is essential to all military occupations. Mr. Evans was 
harshly treated ; but he ought, we think, frankly to acknowledge 
that from the Continental point of view, his letters were enough 
to create among officials a savage irritation. That is no con- 
demnation of the letters, which only described facts effectively, 
but it is an explanation of his expulsion. Let him write the 
same kind of letters from Switzerland, and we venture to say 
his residence in the Cantons will become most uncomfortable to 
him. Mr. Eustace Conder sends, in “ Natural Selection 
and Natural Theology,” a fine, if rather too eloquent, 
defence of religion against the atheistic dogma that Evolu- 
tion is inconsistent with the idea of a Creator, his central 
thought being that neither evolution nor natural selection 
would work, without the existence of antecedent conditions so 
numerous and so harmonious that their preparation can only 
have been the work of a foreknowing Mind :— 

“Everywhere we find the existence of Law, or rather of laws; 
each force, each atom, each compound, conforming to its own laws, 
while these are co-ordinated under higher and more wide-reaching 
laws. But what isalaw? A form of thought. It can exist only 
as a product of Mind. To suppose that a force or an atom is a law 
to itself, regulating the result of its own activity, so as to co-ordinate 
it with that of totally distinct and independent elements and forces, 
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is absurd. To deny the actual existence of law—a hierarchy of laws 
—throughout the universe, is to annihilate science. Is it not irresisti- 
bly plain that but one conclusion is scientifically possible? A universe 
resting on Law must rest on Mind.” 

That is not quite conclusive. It comes to this, that it is necessary 
to suppose a creative Mind, in order to explain the phenomena, 
and this is only the old argument that God must be. Why 
should not the Atheist assume that the Universe must be? It 
seems to us that the argument that many of the highest mental 
impulses, for example, pity, are distinctly opposed to the survival 
of the fittest, and must, therefore, spring ultimately from 
some other source than that great law,is much more con- 
vincing. Mr. Conder, however, has the art of packing 
strong argument into wonderfully condensed literary form, 
without becoming unintelligible. Mr. J. Dove Wilson, in a 
paper on “The Origin of Government,” fights in language of 
remarkable lucidity for the theory that all government springs 
from the conquest of. race by race,—that, in fact, some human 
families, like some ant families, were inherently slave-makers. 
Deriving their strength from race superiority, they preserved it 
jealously. ‘That is a conceivable theory, backed by some 
evidence, but it is hardly so reasonable as the theory that 
government sprang from the necessity of union for self- 
defence, possibly against the huge animals of the earlier world. 
Defence and union once recognised as necessities, the successful 
leader would be the admired and therefore the obeyed man, and 
the family instinct being the oldest of all, his kin would have 
the first claim to the obedience of his followers. It is exces- 
sively difficult to understand why the strongest was not always 
considered the most worthy of obedience, but that is a difficulty 
which attaches to Mr. Wilson’s theory also. The earliest bond of 
society was military obedience for military defence, obedience 
to produce the united attack which could drive back or 
kill, say, a mammoth. That obedience is still most marked in 
some tribes of animals when attacked or in danger, the strongest 
monkeys, for instance, issuing something like distinct orders, 
while the strongest bisons take the lead in a rush, The Jews 
in their early life in Palestine were exactly the “amorphous 
tribe” of which Mr. Wilson speaks, and took to themselves a king 
for defence and convenience, not under pressure of conquest. 
Neither Saul nor David conquered them. The statement that 
all royal races in Africa are lighter in colour than their subjects 
is inaccurate. Theodore of Abyssinia, head of the oldest of 
such races, was darker than his people, as was also his son 
Alamayu. We do not find mach of interest in Mr. Karl 
Blind’s sketch of the Radical and Revolutionary parties in 
Europe. He evidently, however, thinks the Republicans weaker 
in Italy and stronger in Spain than most Englishmen imagine. 
In Spain, their great source of weakness is the division, ap- 
parently incurable, between the Federalists and the Centralists, 
which exists also in Italy, though in a feebler degree, the Italians 
dreading dangers from external conquest from which the 
Spaniards believe themselves exempt. 

The Fortuigitly has no striking paper. Mr. Freeman 
concludes his “ Impressions of America,” but the whole essay 
strikes us as less satisfactory than most of his work. He repeats 
that the Union is very English, expresses a deep dislike and 
distrust of the Irish and the Negroes as voters, and the Chinese 
as immigrants, and explains the Guiteau trial; but he adds 
little to our information. Perhaps his most important sentence 
is one in which he describes the gradual and half-unconscious 
superseding since the war of the word “Federal” by the word 
“ National.” That represents a change of political thought 
which may produce important effects. Of the influence of the 
immense German vote in the United States, which quite balances 
the Irish, he tells us nothing, nor does he give us any 
general view of the immediate future in the Union. Mr. 
Grant Allen, in “ Primitive Man,” states the reasons for believ- 
ing that man was once an ape with unhesitating clearness 
and directness, but offers no hint of the way out of the difficulty 
in that argument, the sudden appearance in a particular animal 
of the faculty of accumulation. What caused the leap from the 
beast who never advances to the beast who does advance? Acci- 
dental variation wi!l account for much, but hardly for the power of 
conceiving ideas opposed to experience. Now, the wildest Red 
Indian has such ideas. The point to be settled is not how a paw 
became a hand, but how a mental sieve became a mental bucket. 
Mr. A. F. Leach, in an able paper, sums up the evidence 
showing that the House of Lords has become an “ organised 
obstruction ”’ to legislation. He is hopeless of reform, and would 
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remove the House altogether. The English people will need 

good deal of provocation from Lord Salisbury before the ve 
in the matter, and when they stir they will, after their sanet 
carry through a revolution without altering names, They will 
withdraw powers, not theoretic rights. Mr. F. Pollock continue 
what promises to be a most thoughtful and exhaustive treatise 
on “the history of the science of politics.” He considers Hobbes 
the founder of the modern school of political theory, though he 
had not arrived at the idea that there may be fixed limits, beyond 
which the exercise of sovereignty is unjust. His view, in Mr 
Pollock’s opinion, was that “holders of sovereign power 
may commit iniquity, but not injustice.’ The modem 
view limits that doctrine. The sovereign power which jn. 
terferes with religious opinion is now held to be not only 
guilty of iniquity, but of injustice. Mr. Traill, in “Th. 
Analysis of Humour,” defines humour as ultimately incon. 
gruity, intentionally exhibited, which covers nearly all the 
ground, but leaves a debatable land. Are Mrs. Poyser’s speeches 
witty, and not humorous? Yet their laughter-exciting 
capacity does not reside in incongruity. Mr. Saintsbury con. 
tributes another of the disquisitions on the French Novelists, 
which we find charming. This time, his theme is the novelists 
of sensibility, of whom Marivaux was the chief. He should 
illustrate a little more. 


The principal paper in Macmillan is a continuation of Mrs, 
Oliphant’s “ Little Pilgrim,” the account of a soul after death, 
It is not so good as the first part, the author getting a little ont 
of her depth, or anybody’s depth. The thought running through 
it is that the mystery of the world may be explained by suppos- 
ing that a planet is chosen now and then to be the abode of a 
race the spectacle of whose sufferings, sins, and ultimate re. 
demption instruct other and loftier beings, and give them a new 
confidence in God. There is a hint, too, that the redeemed man 
has in him something which higher beings have not, a thought 
which was also Nathaniel Hawthorne’s. It is a speculation with- 
out evidence, and treated here in rather too “ sweet” a manner, 
Hard definiteness is as necessary in theology as any other science, 
und the “ Little Pilgrim” is a little too amiable for a superior 
being. Mr. M. A. Lewis’s account of “the Salvation Army” is so 
favourable, that his objection to Mr. Booth’s autocracy sounds 
hypercritical. Is not this autocracy the secret of his success? 
No committee can do the work of a founder. We have been 
rather struck by this paragraph :— 

“To the outward observer, one of the most remarkable features of 
the meetings is that they should retain the power of inducing excite- 
ment. Their monotony is such that one asks oneself, ‘ Why do not 
the soldiers and audience weary of them?’ I suspect this is a point 
on which the educated mind differs from the uneducated one. Bishop 
Butler says that ‘ passive impressious by being repeated grow weaker, 
but General Booth has discovered, with his usual sagacity, that this 
maxim does not hold good below a certain class. On the contrary, 
repeated blows of the hammer drive the nail in at last, and after 
weeks or months of these meetings, when the Jads ought, according 
to the Bishop, to have grown perfectly case-hardened, they all at 
once soften and come to the penitents’ bench.” 

We believe that all the humbler Dissenting preachers endorse 
this idea, and declare that repetitions which bore educated men 
to suffocation distinctly impress the uneducated. 

In Fraser, the best papers are Mr. Symonds’s “ Venetian 
Medley,” a splendid bit of writing, a little too purple in tint; 
and Dr. Richardson’s lecture on the English races, which is clever 
in the Emersonian way, but only clever, and depends for 
much of its value upon the assumption that in some counties 
of England the people have absorbed many Jews, and received 
a very deep tinge of Jewish blood. Is there any evidence for 
that, outside a hundred families ? Dr. Richardson professes to 
have derived much of his experience from observation of thou- 
sands of patients in a dispensary, but we fancy he passed very 
soon under the dominion of a theory. 


In the Cornhill, a writer repeats the old story that great 
men are mainly influenced by their mothers, with illustra- 
tions; and another tells with great vigour the strange story 
of Barbarossa, the mighty pirate Bey of Tunis, who was 
originally a Greek of Mitylene, and after plundering the 
Mediterranean for years (circa 1530), died, in 1546, a great 
noble in Constantinople. His is one of the few pirate names 
which still linger in history, and he appears to have been @ 
man of real ability, as well as daring. 
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POETRY. 

Patrick Hamilton. By T. P. Johnston. (Blackwood and Sons.)— 
Mr. Johnston has achieved one considerable success,—he has 
qritten & play which it is a pleasure to read. Even good verse, 
qyhen it is put into the dramatic form, is apt to become wearisome ; 
and it is no small credit to a writer to have overcome so general 
g difficulty. Patrick Hamilton is described as a “Tragedy of the 
Reformation in Scotland, 1528,” and it rises to the height of its 
theme, The enthusiasm of young Hamilton, the worldly wisdom of 
the Archbishop, and the profligate cynicism of Prior John, are for- 
cibly portrayed ; while there is no little pathos in the last scene, 
between Hamilton and his wife. We give what seems to us a finely 
expressed passage from the soliloquy which just precedes the de- 
velopment of the tragedy. Hamilton has been questioning with him- 
self as to the source of the strong impulse which drives him to 
speculate what is in him :— 

“ God’s is this prompting, and it serves His will. 
Even as He bids the seed fly eager abroad, 
To clothe His world with verdure of all kind,— 
The flower for beauty, and the fruit for food,— 
It flies, it springs, it swims o’er leagues of sea, 
Till deserts bloom—the lonely place is glad. 
The coral isle, new risen, receive: its palm ; 
Even so He prompts us sow His world with truth, 
That thus it still may rise from stage to stage, 
From creeping lichen thought to noble growth 
Of knowledge of Himself and life’s great laws. 
Yes, yes, my God, I have a work from thee— 
A minister to men; teacher of souls ; 
Intrusted with the ligt that came in Christ! 
I would not be that hatefullest thing on earth, 
A faithless priest.”” 


— The Defence of the Bride, and Other Poems. By Anna 
Katharine Green. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—Miss 
Green writes tales of romance, old and new, with much 
spirit, Some of her themes she draws from the days of 
chivalry, others she finds in recent history. Whatever her subject, 
she deals vigorously with it. “ The Tower of Bouverie,”’ for instance, 
tells us how a squire of low degree won a high-born maiden’s hand 
by doing the task, impossible as it seemed, which her father had set 
him, of climbing the wall of the great tower. There are faults of 
execution in the telling of the tale; weak expression, when the writer 
seems to be mastered by the exigencies of the verse; but the im- 
pression of the whole is striking. Next to this we should rank “ The 
Confession of the King’s Musketeer,’ where the speaker tells how 
he shielded, at the cost of his life, the lover of the royal lady whom 
he had long regarded with a hopeless worship. The tragical interests 
of modern life find an adequate expression in ‘ A Tragedy of Sedan” 
and “The Barricade,’’ a tale of Paris in the days of the Commune. 
—Songs without Music: Rhymes and Recitations. By Hamilton 
Aidé. (D. Bogue.)—Mr. Aidé has won considerable reputation 
aga song-writer. What he publishes here justifies that reputation, 
without enabling us to say that he makes, or is likely to make, 
any great mark as a poet. Graceful, flowing verse, which never 
fails to have some distinct point in it, though it can scarcely be said 
to show real thought, is what he gives us. Besides the “ Songs,” 
we have “ recitations,’ which demand, says the writer in his preface, 
“the interpretation of a human voice,” and which it is therefore diffi- 
cult to criticise. The ‘“ Poems” are, to say the least, equal to the 
average of minor verse. “ Poppies” is not one of the most ambitious, 
but is certainly as pleasing as any; while the thought, or rather the 
fancy, for it can hardly claim to be anything more, is new :— 


“Nothing is useless. Do not scorn 
These poppies of the field : 
Who thinks a space will not despise 
Their blushful cheeks and downcast eyes, 
Remembering all they yield. 


The life-blood of the golden land, 
They greet the passer by: 
Flushing, with ev’ry wind that’s born, 
The heaving bosom of the corn, 
Under the summer sky. 


Ah! fitting is it ye should grow 
Beside the ‘ staff of life,’ — 
The one our strength from day to day, 
The other a pow’r to smooth away 
All human care and strife ! 


When on some fevered bed, perchance, 
_The corn will not avail, 
Nor wine, nor any potions deep, 
To call one little hour of sleep 
Over the eyelids pale ; 
’Tis then those ‘useless scarlet coats ’ 
(Like some of human kind) 
Prove their strong hearts can soothe distress, 
For all they wear a gandy dress, 
That flutters in the wind. 


Their sun-dried leaves have not in vain 
Outlived the harvest-day, 
It life has gained one hour of peace— 
If tronbles for a moment cease— 
Under the Poppy’s sway.”” 
—Songs from the Sunny South. By John C. Grant. (Longmans.) 
—Mr. Grant feels sure that “what he has written breathes of the 
places in which it came to birth.” Very likely he is right ; there are 
Subtle influences in a man’s surroundings, the working of which it is 
often impossible for one that stands outside to trace. But we own 








that the poems in which we can trace this influence, when it shows 
itself manifestly in pictures of nature, seem to us worth far more 
than the rest of the volume. There is a piece in the beginning of 
the volume, the “ Backwater,’ which we found much more pleasure in 
reading than we did in “ Epimetheon ”’ and ‘“‘ Prometheon,” and other 
elaborate efforts of the writer to set forth his philosophy of life. 
Most readers, we venture to say, will prefer the local colour of 
the two stanzas which we quote below, to the declaration, vague 
and pointless, as it seems to us, though not without something of 
eloquence, with which the writer fills nine-tenths of his pages :— 
**The hawk-moth hovering, 
A self-supported jewel in the air— 
Inconstant opal—flits and flies away, 
As from the tall palmyra ring, ring, ring, 
The bell-bird breaks the silence fallen there 
With keen, clear call a moment, and is still; 
His challenge straight is answered—a blue jay f 
Girdes out his harsh, hourse notes with clamorous bill. 
The sapphire kingfisher, 
*Neath the chibook-built bridge, a brilliant bright, 
Watches the waters in a wakeful rest ; 
But as the sluggish pole-plash startles her, 
Shoots o’er the shallows, like an acreolite 
O’er the blue heavens above, with glittering course, 
Dipping and rising till she makes her nest 
Hidden somewhere by that old fountain source.” 
Surely there is more in this, more of real value, though it is but a 
sketch of birds and flowers, than in volumes of such vague rhetoric 
as this :— 
‘* Wearily ever onwards is the cry that comes from all, 
Onward, search and strive, press onward and upward tho’ ever weary ; 
Struggle against the Fates and their hammers of thundering fall, 


Travel the road that others have traversed along tho’ dull and dreary, 
Starting around to hear the screams from the forest that call. 


Wondering why you travel thus, why pilgrims have been, 
What is the end of the path, but ah and well it had need be a palace, 
For the cruel desert that lies around since morn when we left the forest green, 
And the shady paths and blooms and drooping bells and flowers of sun- 
kissed chalice, 

And the early slopes and spurs with glade; and grass between.” 
Will Mr. Grant take a kindly hint from a critic who has a genuine 
respect for his power, and give the public what it really wants, and 
what he is evidently able to draw,—bright pictures of a life which 
is strange to us, and interesting because it is strange? ‘“ Hearts’ 
Tragedies,” and the like, we can produce in abundance, and more 
than abundance, at home.——Alfonso Petrucci: a Drama. By 
Robert J. Jenkins, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. 
Jenkins has chosen as a subject the “ Petrucci Conspiracy,” a 
plot formed against the life of Leo X. This subject he has 
studied with a care which leayes nothing to be desired, moving 
amidst all the complicated interests of that time of intrigue with the 
ease of one who knows his way. To this knowledge, which we 
doubt not is uncommon to a high degree, he adds what is at least 
an average power of writing English. Unhappily, he wants the 
feeling of melody in verse altogether. What would be quite 
passable, and better than passable, in prose, becomes unbearable when 
it iscut up into lengths which mock us with the semblance of verse. 
We cannot encourage Mr. Jenkins to appeal again to the public in 
this same form; but we think that his manifest knowledge of a 
critical time in aspects that are unfamiliar to most readers might be 
utilised with advantage. 


Tom Singleton, Dragoon and Dramatist. By W. W. Follett Synge. 
(Routledge and Sons.)—So excellent a novel as Tom Singleton ought 
to be rendered available to readers who do not like three volumes. 
We expressed our opinion of the exceptional merits, the admirable 
taste, and the exem plary English of this amusing story, when it made 
its first appearance in that cumbersome form which is, we hope, 
destined shortly to disappear. We have, therefore, only to say now 
that Tom Singleton deserves, and will, we do not doubt, receive, a 
warm welcome from all appreciative readers of manly, refined writing, 
and condensed knowledge of the wor!d. 

Jews As They Are. By Charles Kensington Salaman. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.)—Mr. Salaman vindicates his nation from charges 
brought against them with unfailing euergy and considerable suc- 
cess. If, indeed, all the Jews in the world were of the same 
level of intelligence and public spirit as their English brethren, 
such apologies would not be called for. But the Russian Jew, to 
speak of one country only, has been most strangely misrepresented, 
if he is anything like an unmixed blessing to his neighbours. And 
on one matter, certainly, Mr. Salaman’s advocacy seems hardly suc- 
cessful. There is something in Jewish feeling, something in the way 
in which Jewish influence is manifested, as, for instance, in the 
direction which is given to a very considerable part of the European 
Press, which is neither patriotic nor cosmopolitan, but, as an eminent 
writer has styled it, “tribal.” Mr. Salaman’s volume contains a 
great amount of interesting and valuable information, and will serve 





to correct many misapprehensions. 

Over the Hills and Far Away. By Cecilia Lushington. (Griffith 
and Farran.) —Mrs. Lushington has given us here a page from the 
“short and simple annals of the poor.” Mary Ellerton, left alone in 
the world by the death of her mother, tries a few weeks of hop- 
picking, which she finds more pleasant than we fear the reality 
would be to a young woman of refinement, finds herself installed, by 
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reason of an accident, as nurse in the farmer’s family, and so goes 
on making the friends she deserves for her goodness and helpfulness, 
till her lover comes, a serjeant, bronzed by Indian suns, and they 
“live happily together ever afterwards.” The book has a religious 
character, but it is a character marked by strong piety of feeling, 
rather than by any particular dogmatic views. It is a book that 
should please many readers. 

The Whittier Birthday-book. Arranged by Elizabeth S. Owen. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Whether birthday-books are 
desirable things at all, and whether Whittier is quite up to the level 
of the classics who are most to be honoured by having such selections 
made from them, are questions which we do not feel called upon for 
the present to decide. Anyhow, this is a pretty little book, and 
the extracts such as any one may get both pleasure and profit from 
by reading. 

Latin Genders Taught without Rhyme. By James Nettleship, 
M.A. (Simpkin.)—To all schoolmasters who regret the necessity of 
using doggerel, we commend this ingenious pamphlet, written by a 
member of a family which has deserved well of scholarship. Mr. 
Nettleship would teach boys their Latin genders by the same prin- 
ciple of association which is less consciously relied upon by their 
elders. For instance, the exeeptions to the rule that words of the 
third declension ending in -ur are neuter are thus given,—“ cribratus 
furfur, nocturnus fur, nocturnt Lemures, querulus turtur, avidus 
vultur,” the words in each case being translated. How much better 
is this than the dismal,— 


“The five that are found masculine in -ur, 
Are augir, Jurfur, turtur, vultur, fur ;” 
or the more lively,— 


** Masculines in -ur are furfur, 
Astur, vultur, Jur, and turtur”’ ! 


It will be noticed that the necessities of metre have compelled the 
insertion in the latter list of astur, which is non-classical, and in 
the former of augur, which is more correctly given by Mr. Nettleship 
as by meaning common, though rarely feminine. His method has 
the incidental advantage of allowing exceptions to be learned at 
discretion, according to their importance, or as they occur in reading; 
and, as will be seen from the instances, “ mystica vannus,” “cruenta 
cos,” ‘ Pons Sublicius,’”’ ‘‘ Medus acinaces,”’ Mr. Nettleship has wisely 
chosen such epithets as a boy is likely to meet with early. Nouns 
common in gender are happily indicated by the use of adjectives 
having two terminations only, as ‘‘ florens cytisus,’’ “ viridis margo,” 
‘“‘tenax forceps.’’ In the case of neuter nouns, the same principle of 
association is followed by printing the plural form. While it is not 
attempted to notice all such minutiw as ‘‘fecundae leporis” and 
“ buceriae greges,” there is a surprising amount of accurate detail, 
e.g., pampinus, which in most school grammars is given as feminine, 
is noticed as masculine in classical authors. The general rules corre- 
spond with those ordinarily given, save that Mr. Nettleship excepts 
plants and shrubs from the rule that names of trees are feminine, and 
states that they follow their terminatious. Mr. Nettleship has un- 
doubtedly discovered the true method of overcoming a great difficulty, 

Wild Rose. 3 vols. By John Hill. (Tinsley Brothers.)—A longing 
to express his opinions on things in general has led Mr. Hill to 
publish something in three volumes, which he calls a romance, and 
wherein he gives himself uncontrolled liberty of prophesying. 
Naturally, our imperfect civilisation is strongly, explicitly, and fre- 
quently condemned, and as Mr. Hill personally objects to religion; 
morality, Bishops, Philistines, and conventionality, the reader gets 
sensations. If the author thinks that he will annoy his opponents or 
advance his own views, he is largely mistaken, for it is nearly 
certain that very few people will read a hundred pages of his 
romance. The story of Wild Rose is singularly slale and feeble, and 
might easily and advantageously be contained in one volume; 
ouly then, of course, we should lose the interminable discusssions 
on Heine, the Quartier Latin, Alfred de Musset, and related topics. 
The lives of Jack Miller and Rosa la Rose, of Lawrence and Ielen, 
serve to delude the reader into the belief that the story will ultimately 
become interesting; and so thoroughly is the illusion maintained, 
that the deception is not discovered till nearly the end of the second 
volame. There is no grasp of character, little incident, and only the 
most superficial analysis of well-known types. Mr. Hill may some 
day produce a novel worth reading—Balzac had fourteen failures, at 
first—at present, he has perhaps unnecessarily shown that he has the 
rudiments of novel-writing yet to acquire. His style is sometimes 
epigrammatic, more often strained and merely smart ; and it is also 
disfigured by French and German, and the technology of the dif- 
ferent arts and sciences he has mastered. Mr. Hill's talents even 
Wild Rose cannot wholly obscure, and it lies with himself to decide 
whether he shall do good work in literature, though his forte does 
not seem to be fiction. 

A History of the English Church. Period. By G. G. 
Perry, M.A. (John Murray.)—-Canon Perry has done some good 
work before this, as a writer on Church history ; but the volume before 
us is, perhaps, the best that has as yet proceeded from his pen. He 
o¢cupies the standpoint of a moderate Anglican, aconvenient if not a 


First 


very logical position, and reviews the relations of the English Charen 
to the State on the one hand and the Papal See on the other in a faj 

and reasonable spirit. This first period with which he ee eh 
dealing ends with the accession of Henry VIII., and does not ie 
fore bring him and his readers face to face with the burning euuiine 
of ecclesiastical history. ‘ Nulli gravis est, percussus Achilles.” ¥ 
can discuss the characters of Dunstan, of Anselm, and even of 
Becket, with calmness. Even about Wicklif there is no very seriong 
disagreement, except he be regarded from a distinctly Papal point of 
view. It is the period on which Canon Perry is about to enter that 
tries the candour of the writer and the patience of the reader. Mean. 
while, the volume before us may be recommended as serving its pur. 
pose of being what its title claims, ‘“‘ The Student’s Church History.” 
A great amount of information is skilfully compressed into the 
moderate compass of some five hundred and fifty pages, no small 
achievement, when we consider that the period includes little legg 
than a thousand years of historical times, and four hundred or go 
more of times about which little is known, but a good deal may be 
conjectured—the centuries between the establishment of Christianity 
in this island and the arrival of Augustine. Varions interesting 
documents and useful tables are given in appendices, and there ig q 
good index. 

Epochs of the Papacy. By the Rev. A. R. Pennington. (Bell ana 
Sons.)—Mr. Pennington writes in a spirit strongly adverse to the 
Papacy. He thinks, to quote his preface, that “it is, as it was in 
former times, the great corruption of Christianity,” ‘and is confident 
that if Rome “regain her sway, she will persecute with the same 
violence as before.” That is possible; but it does not touch the 
question as to the position and influence of the Papal power in the 
past. Here, we cannot but think, Mr. Pennington has taken tog 
little account of the merits and benefits of the institution. Some. 
thing more may fairly be claimed for it than what he is willing to 
concede,—the virtues of individual Popes. It is hardly to be believed 
that so powerful and so enduring an institution was essentially “a 
corruption,’ and nothing more. <A priori probability, and we cannot 
but think the evidence of history, rather incline us to believe that 
the Papacy grew up to supply a want, and to discharge a distinct 
function in the process of organising and spreading Christianity, 
amidst the dissolution of society which followed the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Mr. Pennington, who has carefully studied and diligently 
collected the materials of his subject, fails here to show himself a 
philosophical historian. Of the abominations of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, when courtesans nominated to the Papal Chair, and of 
the fifteenth, when such a monster as Alexander VI. became a possi- 
bility, it is impossible to speak too strongly ; this does not prevent us 
from thinking that the Popes were efficient and even necessary 
asserters of light and truth, at other times. Taken with this allow- 
ance, Mr. Pennington’s volume will have its use. 

We have received Volumes IV., V., VI., VII. VIIL., and IX. of the 
well got-up and capitally illustrated edition of the Works of Henry 
Fielding, published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., and which have 
been already noticed in the Spectator.—The English Catalogue of 
Books, compiled by Sampson Low. Vol. I1I., January, 1872, to De- 
cember, 1880. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Punjab Customary Law, 
edited by C. L. Tupper (Calcutta), the three volumes containing 
respectively a selection of cases from the records of the Punjab 
Government, statements of customary law in different districts, and 
questions on tribal and local cnstom.—Report of the Census of Berar, 
1881. (Education Society.)—-Theatrical Anecdotes, by Jacob Larwood, 
the latest edition to the lizht and entertaining series of the ‘ Mayfair 
Library.”” (Chatto and Windus.)—The Banquet of Wi’, by J. Gray 
and J. B. Maidment. (Bickering and Co.) 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the September numbers of the 
following :—Part 16 of English Etchings, the contributors this month 
being Messrs. W. Strang, A. W. Bayes, and H. Castle.—L’Art, the 
etchings and sketches in which are up to the usual mark.—The 
Magazine of Art, containing the first of a series of articles on “ Art 
in the Garden,” by Barclay Day.—Art and Letters.—The Modern Re- 
view.—The Month, the biographical supplement and its photographic 
illustration being devoted to St. Francis of Assisii—The Gentleman’s 
Magazine.—Time.—-Belgravia.—The Army and Navy Magazine.— 
London Society.—The Theatre, the principal article in which is “On 
the Art of Acting,’ by Mr. Dutton Cook.—Knowledge, which contains 
an interesting account of aluminous shark.—Londonand Edinburgh.— 
The Sanitary Record.—The English Mechanic.—Good Words, to which 
the Rev. M. Kaufmann contributes the first of a series of articles 
on “The Christian Socialists.’—Cassell’s Magazine.—Chambers’s 
Journal.—All the Year Round.—The Sunday at Home.—The Leisure 
Hour.—The Sunday Magazine.—Part 1 of an illustrated scrial edition 
of the Arabian Nights, (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.)—The 
Antiquarian Magazine.—Forestry, the article on “ Autumnal Leaves” 
in which is an interesting one.—Harper’s Monthly, the first of the 
| series of illustrative papers on Surrey in which will interest tourists. 
| —The American Journal of Mathematics.—The American Agricultural 
| deview.—The Atlantic Month’y. 
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To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


mot later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epitor, but to the PuBtisuer, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
| FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


—_——— 


HINDLEY’S — 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS 
CHINTZES. © uinpuzy ona sons, 


| 2 290 to 294 424 OXFORD STREET, W. 











PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 
LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
. MN 
| AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | 218, 220, & 230 REGENT ST., W. 
XV of sight can trace their calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses 
imperfectly adapted to the sizht. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, EF'S.S., Oculist Op- 
without success, but your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness of your 
glasses, as compared with others, is reuly surprising.’”” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, 
Similar testimonials from John Lowe, Esq, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton; Liout.-Gen. Macmullen, 


UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
tician, PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his residence, 3 Endsleigh 
late Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :—‘ I could not have believed it possible that 
3rentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, 8. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundreJs of 


LIBERTY’S/HIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
AND NOVEL IDEAS IN 
LADIES’ AUTU COSTUME 
8 
SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 

NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness or dimness 

Gardens, Euston Square, London, diily (Saturdays excepted), ten to four. Sir 

JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘‘I have tried the principal opticians in London 

my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age, 82. I can 

now read the smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.’” 

= Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, ‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post 
ree, 





OSLER’S 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND 
CHINA SERVICES. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“Dilute your Wine with 
APOLLINARIS WATER, 
which can be relied on for its 


PURITY and WHOLESOME- 
“THE QUEEN OF NESS.” 


TABLE WATERS,” Daily News, April 17th, 1882. 
PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSON’S 
P E Highly recommended by the 
Medical Profession for 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3z, 53, and 9s; 
Lozenges, 2s 61 and 4s 6d; Globules, 2s, T N. 


3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 

The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine bas been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issu.d from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


APOLLINARIS. 











EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 


1881. Sn LIBERALS.—A FEW ONE- 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | is an cstabivhed ant sucestat LEBEUAL News! 


PAPER and GENERAL PRINTING COMPANY, 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the LIMITED. Capital required to push paper in three 


five years, 


county divisions represented by Conservatives, and to 
be fought next election.—Apply, in first place, to 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses | ‘ LIMITED,” care of CENTRAL NEWS, 6 Ludgate 


sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to Circus, London, EC. 


participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute of | 
Actuaries’”’ Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


Supplementary appropriations have been made :— 
1. For allowing Policy claims as payable on proof of death and title. 


2. For the prospective annual continuance of the present Bonus rate till death, if happening | 


before the next Division. 


3. For carrying forward against the eventual full mortality a sum proportioned to its 


suspension amongst lives recently selected. 


SCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT. 
ORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE 

and ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, South Ken- 

sington and Jermyn Street. The Session 1882-83 will 
| open on October 2nd, 1882. The Prospectus may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, Normal School of 
Science, South Kensington, S.W. 


RAINING COLLEGE for 

TEACHERS in MIDDLE and HIGHER 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 

There are a FEW VACANCIES for Students of the 

Lower Division. The course of study lasts two years, 


The force of these special safeguards is shown by their adding £80,000 tu the sums and inclades preparation for the Cambridge Higher 


otherwise held in reserve in the Valuation. 
The detailed Bonus Report will be forwarded on application. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | 
Justice of England. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Baggallay. 


John P. De Gex, Esq., Q.C. 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 


Local and Teachers’ Cert ficate Examinations. 

Application for admission, or further particulars, 
should be made at once to the PRINCIPAL, Training 
College, Skinner Street, Bishopsg te. 


RUPTURES. 


James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. V THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to | being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 


the assured. 


sisting power i: supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed | closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 


Surrender values. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 

| monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 223 Piccadilly, London, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY RoyaL Cuartenr, 1845. 

FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGKICULTURE. 

For Intenpinc Lanp OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, SuRVEYORS, CoLonistTs, &c. 
The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 

Acres. 

PRESIDENT. : gks 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman, 

The Rizht Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 

The Right Hon. Sir Michacl HE, Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M.P. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esy., M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lcerd Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &¢., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 5rp. 






REPARATION for ETON, 
HARROW, and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
The Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, M A., Cambridge 
(Mathematical Honours, and Le Bas U rsity Prize 
Man, 1868), assisted by Resident Classical Tutor, 
Oxford Graduate, PREPARES SIX PUPILS, ages 
10 to 13, for the Public Schools. Large house and 
grounds, healthily situated in central Bucks. Refer- 
ences :—The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor 
Bryce, M.P., Sir John Strachey, Sir Harry Verne) 
Bart., M.P., Rev. Brooke Lambert, and others,— 
Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


















dee COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
DEVON. 
Heap Master—R. W. TAYLOR, M.A. 

First -Grade School. 3oys prepared for the 
Universities, Army, Navy, and o her Examinations, 
Junior Boys prepared for the Public Schools. 

Healthy situation, spacious and airy buildings, 
large playground, fives courts, gymnasium, cai pen- 
ter’s shop. 

Fees for Boarders, £24 per Term. 

Next Term begins September 22ad. 

Apply to the Head Master. 





NT ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM begins FRIDAY, September 
22nd. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 9 a.m. 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, December 20th. 

For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., Secretary. 





DUCATION in GERMANY.—Mr. 






H. B. COTTERILL, M.A.. Inte A ant. 
Master at Haileybury College, PREPARES about 


SIX PUPILS for English Universities, Army, Law, 

Business, &e. A Vacaney for September.—Address, 

Nyassa Honse, Liebig Strasse, Dresden. 

ALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, near London. 

HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (C.C.C., 
Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. (°.0.C., 
Oxford, late Assistant-Master at Sedbergh), PRE- 
PARE BOYS for the Public Schools. Terms, £126. 
—For prospectus and references, apply to H. ST. 
CLAIR FEILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. 


ALTHAM nO US: H:, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Edueation. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Ex:minations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 

ASTBOURNE.— The Rev. R. 

JAMES DOBLE, an experienced and success. 

ful Tutor, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS. Practical 

instruction iv Electricity, Magnetism, and Chemistry, 

a3 well as in all Public-School Subjects. Terms, 105 
guineas.—Address, Hartfield House. 


M ILL HILL SCHOOL, 


Hrap MasterR—RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., 
D. Lit. and M.A., Fellow of Uniy, Coll., Lond. 
AssieTant-Masters—J. A. H. Murray, Esq., LL.D. 

Edin., B.A. Lond.; H. A. Erlebach, Esq., B.A. 

Lond.; T. T. Jeffery, Esq., M.A. of Peterhouse, 

Camb., 9th Classic in 1877; F. Stock, Esq., D. Lit. 

and M.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll., London; A. E. 

Hudson, Esq., M.A. of Oriel Col'., Oxford; R. 

Temperley, Esq., B.A., Queen’s Coll., Camb., 5th 

Senior Optime in 1881, and others. 

MICHAELMAS TERM commences on THURS- 
DAY, September 21. For admission of boys to the 
School-house, apply to Dr. WEYMOUTH, the Head 
Master; for the Boarding-honse, apply to the Board- 
ing-house Master, Dr. FREDERICK STOCK, Burton 
Bank, Mill Hill, N.W. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 

CLASS for the SONS «f GENTLEMEN 
{exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE THURS. 














DAY, October 5th. New boys at 9}; Junior Class, 10; 
Senior, at 104. 








OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
Nottingham. 

September 20th to 27th. 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 
PRESIDENT—GEORGE WOODYATT HASTINGS, 
Esq., M.P 
PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 

1, JURISPRUDENCE Henry Fcx BristowE, Esq., 


Q.¢. 
2, EDUCATION. ......... —— Woopatt, Esq., 
S. FRB ATIEED isis scsssveses * CIUTHERFORD ALCOCK, 
4. ECONOMY ............ Prof. Bonany Price, LL.D., 
Edinburgh. 
a RR nner ge GEORGE AITCHISON, Esq., 
A.R.A 


Information as to the reading of Papers and other 
partienlars may be had at the Offices, 1 Adam Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. ; and University College, Nottingham. 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 

*,* Now ready, in cloth, with Portraits, price 2s 6d, 
by post, 2s 84d, ‘A Manual for the Congress, with a 
Narrative of Results.’ By J. L. Clitford-Smith, 
Published at the Office of the Association. 

1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





COLLEGE HALL for the 

RESIDENCE of WOMEN who are Studying 
at University College, London, or at the London 
S: hool of Medicine for Women. will be OPENED on 
MONDAY, October 2nd, for the accommodation of 
Ten Students, at 1 Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C., 
and there maintained until sufficient funds have been 
subseribed for the erection of a larger building, speci- 
ally adapted to the use of Women Studying in London. 
In the Hall now to be opened, each Student will have 
a private room, and the whole cost of board and 
residence will be from 57 to 75 guineas, for the Session 
of 33 weeks. Conditions of residence will be adapted 
to the wants of Student life. Full information may 
be obtained by letter from the Principal, Miss 
GROVE, 1 Byng Place. 





OLLEGE HALL, for the 
RESIDENCE of WOMEN Studying in LONDON, 

The Executive Committee appointed at a Meeting 
heldat the Langham Hotel on March 27th, has opened 
a Temporary Hall at No. 1 Byng Place, to he used for 
the residence of Wemen Students, until funds suffice 
for the erection of a permanent building, especially 
adapted to the purpose. 

Principal—Miss GROVE. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEF. 

The Countess of Airlie. Miss Grove. 
Mrs. Bennett. Miss Kilgour. 

iss Browne, Hon. Sec. | ©. T. Mitchell, Esq., M.A. 
Miss T. M. Browne. Prof. Henry Morley, 
Mrs. E, H. Busk, Hon, LL.D. 

Treasurer, 
Mrs. Arthur Cohen. 
Mrs. Edward Enfield. 
H.Weston Eve, Esq., M.A. 
Prof.Carey Forster, F.R.S. 

Promises of Subscriptions and Donations to the 
Building Fund, or to the Provisional Scheme, will be 
received during the Vacation by the PRINCIPAL, 


Hon. Treasurer to the Building Fund, 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 








Mrs. F. Pollock. 

Miss 8S. Prideaux. 

Mrs, Croom Rober'son. 
B. Samue'son, Esq., M.P. 
Mrs, Sargant. 














LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VicE-PRESIDENT. 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., 
Head Master of Clifton College. 
Heap Misrress.—Miss WOODS. 


The THIRD TERM of 1882 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, September 16th. 

Application for admission should be made to the 
Honorary Secretary, Lientenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 
Canynge Square, Clifton. 

Prospectuses can be obtained by application to the 
Hon. Secretary, or at the Clifton Chronicle Office, or 
at the School. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No. 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders, Pupils 
es the High School. For terms apply to Mrs. 
Haigh. 





OARDING SCHOOL for LADIES, 

Thorn Bank, Manchester Roal, Buxton, Derby- 
shire.—The Principal, Miss GEDDES, is assisted by 
a resident Parisienne, and a large statf of good Visit- 
ing Masters. 


The CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEM. 
ER 20th. 





SS yeep COLLEGE, London 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Portman 
Square. The SESSION will BEG{N on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 12th. One Arnott Scholarship will be 
awarded by open competition. Candidates to send 
in their names before September 30th. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 





‘ELECT MORNING CLASSES for 
GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in ASHLKY 
PLACE, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.—For nomina- 
tion form, and particulars as to the Course of 
Study, Professors, Fees, Referees, &c., address Miss 
CARPENTER, Head Mistress, 42 Stockwell Park 
Road, 8.W. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The Schoo] REOPENS on THURS- 

DAY, September 28th. Pupils prepared for the 

Senior and Junior Oxford Local Examinations. Fees, 

S gnineas and 4} guineas a term.—For Prospectus 
and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 
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VicTORIA UNIVERSITY 
MANCHESTER. 
. SESSION 1882-3, 
reliminary, Intermediate, and Fi ‘ 
ag me the Degrees of B.A. and BiSe wih wits. 
in the ge, i 
pel n= College, in October next, Commencing 
The Preliminary Examination is 0 
ge sd — on ern other Examination sot! 
© those who have studied i 
University. —— 
Persons desiring to Matriculate 
attending at the Registrar’s Office yo Owes, 
College, Manchester, between the hours of ll a 
and 1 p.m., on any day from October 2nd, to October 
7th, inclusive, or on any su i 
a Rao , y sequent Tuesday in 
Copies of the Statutes and Regulati 
University will be forwarded on re rng oo 


A. BENTLEY, Registrar, 





( yVENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER, 
SESSION 1882-3, 

I, DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND Law. 

II, DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 

The SESSION will OPEN in these D, 
on TUESDAY, October 3rd. Stadente — 
admitted on and after Wednesday, September 27th 
Candidates for admission must not be under 14 years 
of age, end those under 13 will be required to pass an 
Entrance Examination in English, Arithmetic, and 
Elementary Latin, to be held on September 29th, 

III. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND Surerry, 

The SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, Octo- 
ber 2nd. Students are required, before entering, 
to have passed one of the Preliminary Examinations 
prescribed by the General Medical Council. 

IV. Eventna CLasses. 

The SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY 
October 9th. New Students will be admitted on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, preceding, between 
6.30 and 9 p.m, 

SEVERAL ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS are 
offered for Competition at the beginning of the Session 
in Classics, Greek Testament, Mathematics, English, 
and History; and also a DAUNTESEY MEDICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £100. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be 
obtained at Mr, CORNISH’S, Piccadilly, and at other 
Booksellers in Manchester, and they will be forwarded 
from the College on application. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, 
Registrar. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End, E. 

The SESSION 1882-3 will commence on Monday, 
October 2nd, 1882. FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for 
competition at the end of September to new Student 
Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas 
in one payment, or 100 guineas in three instalments, 
All resident and other Hospital appointments are 
free. The resident appointments consist of Five 
Honuse-Physiciinci’s, Five House-Surgeoncies, and 
One Accoucheurship; Two Dressers, and Two 
Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special 
entries may be made for Medical and Surgical 
Practice. The London Hospital is now in direct 
communication by rail and tram with all parts of the 
Metropolis. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 











T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, HYDE-PARK 
CORNER, W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
MONDAY, October 2nd, with an Introductory Address 
by Dr. Herbert Watney, at 4 p.m. 

The William Brown £100 and £40 Exhibitions are 
open to all Perpetual Students, 

The Two Brackenbury Prizes of £30 each, Sir 
Charles Clarke’s Prize, the Thompson Medal, the 
Treasurer’s, Brodie, Acland, Pollock, Johnson, and 
General-Proficiency Prizes, are open to all Students. 

The appointments of House-Physician and House- 
Surgeon, of which there are four, tenable each for one 
year, are awarded by competition, and no charge is 
made by the Governors of the Hospital for board or 
residence. 

Clerkships and Dresserships, and all the minor 
appointments, are given without extra fees, 

A prospectus of the School and further information 
may be obtained by personal application, between 
one and three p.m.; or by letter addressed to the Dean, 
at the Hospital. 





| Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
| and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. pate 
FRY’S qyrys CARACAS COCOA. 
| ‘A most delicious and valuable 
| article.””—Standard. 


| —_! 
| RY'S COCOA OMIXTRACT 

COCOA F ‘* Strictly pure.” —W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.0., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 








LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63. and ls. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 

is Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Hote at'separate 
oan from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
‘Cold and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 
Hot, Orrouche, Shower, &e.—Address the MANAGER. 


————— ey 


iil I delat 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 4 
Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 
inutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
oe Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
paw 9 if desired. Terms, 103 6d per day. Rooms 
—— for attendance. Table d’héte, at separate 
tables, from 6 p-m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 


i dence of the new Proprietors, 
—" CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, New Bridge 

Strect, London, E.C. Established 1847. Expowered 
by Special Act of Parliament. , 

This Company being established on the Mutual 
Principle, all profits belong to the Members. Every 
third year a careful Valuation of the Business is 
made, and large Bonuses have been declared. The 
Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per 
Cent. on the Premiums paid. It has Policies in Force, 
assuring £3,828,318 ; it has an Annual Ineome of 
£151,407 ; it has an Accumulated Fund of £842,522 ; 
it has Paid in Claims, £1,042,823. 

Pro:pectuses, Copirs of the last Report and Balance 
Sheets, and Board of Trade Returns, &e., can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company ; or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 

The Direc‘ors are prepared to entertan Applica. 
tions for Agencies. 


HENIX FIRE OFF:CE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstaBLIsHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 

— JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 

Capital Fully Subscribed... aaa ... £2,500,000 














apital Paid up... mia ree = ao 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed sea aa we 33, 

Total Annual Premium Income exeeeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RaILway ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SRA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £240,000. 

MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Sorvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS. 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
5 CORNHILL, 


64 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
BIRE2ZECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
mininum monthly balances, when not drawn beluw 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Ban‘: also receives money on Deposit at ‘Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880, 


~ UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 





i Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital .. we wee = £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund — sad ae £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
3 at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 

ranches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji, 
> JELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Cdienies. 

LLS on th NIE i s 
he ain e COLONIES are negotiated ard sent 
opEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
ce, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 45 per cent. per annum 
or two years and upwards. 
W. R.z MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


REMARKABLE, VERY RUMARKABLE 
: T ABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


[AmMpLouGH’s PYRETICSALINE 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 


and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aod in. 
Vigorating to the Constitution.’ Sold by Chemists, 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Gabrielle de Bourdaine. 


Mrs. JoHN Kent SPENDER. 


New Babylon. By Paul Meritt | 


and W. Howe. Poote. 


Saint and Sibyl. 


Prrgis, Author of “‘ A Very Opal,” &c. 


The Merchant Prince. By John 


Berwick Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavi..” 


UW 
Daisy Beresford. By Catharine 
CuILpar, Author of ‘The Future Marquis.” 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
tla LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PresipENt—LORD HOUGHTON, 
ViCE- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
His Grace the ARCHDEACON of DUBLIN. 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Karl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town mem} 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past : 
Catalogue, New Edition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 16s ; 


to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


\ ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 

GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER 
and HOUSE FURNISHER, 883 OXFORD STREET, 
W., 2, 3, and 4 NEWMAN STREET, &c., 

Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post paid. It 
contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock of General Furnishing Ironmongery, Cabinet 
Furniture, Bed-teads, Bedding, &e., with Lists of 
Prices. 

BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. 
Bedsteads of be-t make only. 
Tron Bedsteads, for Servants ......... from 10/6 to 
French, Badsteads... ..0..-ccccrcccceseccsesce ds 6 ,, 3150 
Iron & Brass Half-Tester Bedsteads ,, 340 ,, 3300 
BEDDING of Guarantee! Quality, made on the 
Premises. 
WALNUT MACHINE-MADE 

FURNILURE. 

A Large STOCK of CHEAP, USEFUL, and 
SOUND FURNITURE, ef the above make, on view, 
at Prices usually charged for ordinary De ul. 
FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING 

ROOMS. 
And every Article for complete House Furnishing. 











23'6 








AMERICAN 


W. S. BURTON’S ELEC¢RO-SILVER PLATE. 
Highest quality, will wear for 20 years as silver. 
Table Spoons and Forks ......... 593 per dozen. 
Wesere GA. GOs. ...ccccccccs-c:.. SO ia 
Gd WOUND .....:<senctecas.s5ces0c0cs OM a 

CUTLERY WARRANTED. 


Ivory Handles, Rivetted Finest Steel Blades. 
3}-in. handles Tables ......133 per doz ; Desserts, 10s, 
15:. 








3$-in. handles <e to balance, 20: ; ee 

4in. handles = * 2 on 20s. 

4-in. handle:, fine ivory ia a 2hs 
CHINA TILED AND DOG GRATES, TILE 


PANELS AND HEARTHS. 
Range, Gas, and Hot-water Work. Estimates free. 
The most extensive assortment of Furnishing Iron- 
mongery, &c,in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 large 
Show Rooms. 
EE cb cps censvign: adssuaboemeuenenieen 2s 9d per gall. 
KEROSINE, pure water-whi'e ......... 1s oi 


oe Lee OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cv., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


GOOD TEETH. 

Use the del'ghtful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 
wash,— 

S A N A 8S & ke MM. 

—Th's is the only Oriental preparation that 

preserves the pearly whiteness of the Teeth. Carriage 

free, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.— 

H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N. 


an” 

I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—SnHortTNESS OF BREATH, WHEEZING, 
CouGus, AND ( OLDS.—Thousands of testimonials can 
be produced to prove the power possessed by these 
corrective remedies in cases of asthma, incipient con- 
sumption, and all disorders of the chest, lungs, and 
air passages. The Ointment, well rubbed up. n the 
chest and back, penetrates the pores of the skin, is 
absorbed and carried directly to the lungs, where, in 
immediate contact with the whole mass of circulating 
blood, it neutraliss or expels those impurities which 
are the foundation of consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, and similar compiaint:. On the 
appearance of the first threatening symptoms, the 
back and chest of the patient should be fomented with 
warm brine, drie i with a coarse cloth, and Holloway’s 
Oiptment then well rubbed in. Its absorption will 
check and subdue them. 








By 


By GC. L.. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
| LIST. 





| Now ready, at all Booksellers, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, price 6s. 


‘SOCIAL EQUALITY. A Short 
Study of a Missing Science. By W. H. 
Mattock, Author of “Is Life Worth 
Living ¢ 


2” &e. 


“Has the great merit of clearness and 
readableness.’’—Athencum, 


“A work of a singularly gifted mind, of a 
mind that is frank and gentle, as it is fearless 
and profound...... A book that along with his 
other works will hand its author’s name down 
to posterity as that of one of the foremost 
thinkers of his time.’’—Fifeshire Journal. 


| ——— 
a WORKS OF FICTION. 
| 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

DAISIES AND BUTTERCUPS. 
By Mrs. Rippett, Author of “The 
Mystery in Palace Gardens,” &e. In 
3 vols. crown S8vo. 


FOR OLD SAKE’S SAKE. By 
Hon. Mrs. FeruerstonnauGcn, Author of 
* Robin Adair,’ ‘“ Kingsdene,” &e. In 
1 vol. crown 8yo. 


ALASNAM’S LADY. By Leslie 
Keiru, Author of “ Surrender,” &c. In 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A STRANGE JOURNEY. 
3 vols. crown S8vo. 

“The interest of the book lies in the 
accurate and lively pictures of Cairene life, 
and, later, of wild and adventurous scenes in 
the Soudan.” 


A WESTERN WILDFLOWER. 
By Karuarine Lee. In 3 vols. crown 
Svu. 








Observer. 


“The scenery is finely described, and the 
style everywhere is easy and refined. The 
book may be very strongly recommended.” — 
Academy. 


ROYAL ANGUS. 


James Dov itas. 


By Lord 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Gravity is not wanting, nor even pathos, 
to balance the lighter passages ; and grave or 
gay, the author is always earnest as well as 
easy, polished no less than natural on every 
page.” —Datly Telegraph. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, price 6s each, 


AN OCEAN FREE-LANCE. By 
W. Crarke Russetr, Author of “The 
Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ &c. New 1d 
Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


THE CHANNINGS. By Mrs. 


Henry Woop, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” 
&e. 


ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. 
Henry Woop, Author of “‘The Chan- 
nings,’”’ &c. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE. By Mrs. 
Henry Woop, Author of “ Roland Yorke,” 
&e. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. By Florence 
Montcomery, Author of ‘ Thrown 
Together,” &c. 


NO. RELATIONS. By Hector 


RICHARD BENTLEY end SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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NOTICE.—The Sixth Edition of ‘““ VICE VERSA, 
or a Lesson to Fathers,” by F. ANSTEY, crown 
8vo, ANOTHER 
EDITION of a Thousand Copies, making the 
SEVENTH THOUSAND, will be ready on 
September 14th. 


6s, is nearly exhausted. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,15 Waterloo Place. 





HAMILTON SALE. 





Subscribers to the Tllustrated Priced Edition of the 
Hamilton Palace Sale Catalogue are informed that their 
Copies will be ready on the 13th inst. 


The Guinea Edition, consisting of 1,000 Copies, has already 
been fully Subscribed. 


Of the Edition de Luxe, printed on Dutch, hand-made 
paper, price Two Guineas, a few evamples still remain, the 
price of which will be advanced, as soon as the Subscribers’ 
Copies have been sent out. 





REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
RRANGEMENTS are made by which Subscribers dwelling in the Country can 
A receive an ample and punctual supply of Books, which are despatched in boxes to all parts of the 
United Kingdom. These boxes ean be returned to the Library once in every week, when a fresh set of 
Books is immediately sent in Exchange. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three Months. Six Months. 
FIVE VOLUMES........ Perera eriie i Smet Sats eS ee 
NINE VOLUMES .. : 3 3 
TWELVE VOLUMES.. : scaee 280 Seasite 440 
And Three Extra Volumes for Each Additional Guinea per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS of the annual value of Three Guineas and upwards have also the privilege 
of using the Reading and Writing Rooms attached to the Library. 
Full Particulars forwarded post free, on application to the LIBRARIAN, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET. 








Twelve Months. 
£2 2 0 









LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





KINAHAN’S | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 


WHISKY. 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 








F. V. WHITE & con 
. V. WHITE & cos 
NEW BOOKS. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT apy, 
LIBRARIES. 


ALL AMONG the BARLEY, py 


Fiora Hayter. 3 vols, (Just ready 


FAIR FACES and TRUE HEARTS 
By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret Mortimer’s Seco ad 
usband.”’ 3 vols, [September 19th. 
HOW THEY LOVED HIM. 
FLoreNcE Marryat, Author of “* My Sister th 
Actress,” ‘A Broken Blos:om,” &3, 3 y, in 
Second Edition. sr 
“Mrs. Lean has written a stronger b 
ever wrote before.’’—Atheneum. hook than the 


WAS HERS the FAULT? By 
the Author of “A Crual Secret,” « i 
Sweetbriar,” &. 3 vols. icciie Wooing'a 

‘There is much clevernes; in the story,” 
** The book is very readable.”’—Academy, 


SWEETHEART and WIFE. By 


Lady Constance Howarp, 3 yols. 
Edition. aan 


LOST in the CROWD. By the Author 
3 vols. 


of ‘“‘ Recommended to Merey.’’ 


—Queen. 


[Shortly. 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence. 
Marryat, Author of ‘‘ My Sister the Actress.” 
** Phyllida,”’ ‘* Love’s Conflict,” &c. In picture 
boards, 2s; post free, 23 41, [September 13th. 
Sylvia’s Home Journal says :—“ There is not a dall 
page in the whole book.” 
Lloyd’s says:—“* A Broken Blossom’ is a yory 
brightly and tenderly told story.” 


In picture cover, price 1s; post free, 1s 2d, 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of 
FRED. G. BURNABY, Colonel Commanding the 
Royal Horse Guards Blue, Author of “A Ride 
to Khiva,” [ Immediately. 


London: 

F. V. WHITE and co, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 

Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert 

G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 

Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

London: ©. MrrcHEeLL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. aati 

OME NECESSARY REFORMS in 
kK.) CHARITABLE WORK. A Paper read ata 

Conference held at the Society of Arts, May, 1882, by 

C. S. Locn, Secretary to the Council of the Charity 

Organisation Society, 15 Buckingham Street, London, 

W.C. Post free, 24d. 








a oe COUNTY OFFICES, 
PRESTON, and Plan.—Se3 the BUILDER 
(4d; by post, 44d) for View; also of Harris Free 
Library ; the Marina Hotel, Walmer; and New 
Estates House, Hanover—Social Science Association— 
Draughts of Chimneys—Genius of Sir Christopher 
Wren—Art of the Caliphs—Taste in Furniture— 
Engineering Congress at Magdeburg, &c.— 
Catherine Street, and ali Newsmen. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. Ww. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. _ , 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES— 
981 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


- 








In addition to the Large Number of New Books, English and Foreign, which are constantly 
passing through MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, the Permanent Collection comprises MORE 
THAN ONE MILLION VOLUMES of Works of the Best Authors, on all Subjects of general 


interest. 
Fresh Copies of all the Leading Books of the Season are added as the demand increases, and 


ample Supplies are provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM & UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR SEPTEMBER, NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


The New Epition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers the Surplus Copies of more than Two 
Thousand Works in every Department of Literature at the Lowest Current Prices. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible 
delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 281 REGENT STREET, AND 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





woven AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 





SHORTHAND THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SYSTEMS. SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
, ; TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
VW ) N T Foie P _ 
A SY MPOSIU M, by Various W riters, GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
onthe Different Systems of Shorthand, English 


and! Fortivn, is commenced in the “Dot and Dash TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 


Reporter”? for September, price 3d. Sold by E. AS UNEQUALLED. 
Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. The 


article: : hres 2 : ithocravhi AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33, 
asiretiene af fhe Vaso Bishan a AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £1 4s. 
appear month'y on Memory Aids, Shorthand News, AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
Machines for Rapia Writing, &c. Complete Postal AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 

Tuition in the “ Dot and Dash Shorthand’”’ for 5s., AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 
including Two Ins‘ruction Books, Correction of 

Exercises, and Six Months of the “Dot and Dash H E N R Y W. B E D F O R D, 


Reporter.” References permitted to former Pupils. y 
Send P.0.0. to the Author, J. I. Nose, 92 Claren- AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


don Street, Hull. Persons wishing to teach them- |67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
selves can have the Instructor, ard Reader, at 6d = : z 
each. Particulars and Testimonials free. The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 


STEPHENS’ ‘= 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. |\LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 











BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- EXT RACT 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. priced substitutes being in the market (some- OF M EAT 
Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks times accompanied by misleading analyses), o 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Musil ae he. “? | purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
se nik SAD Cie ot pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and ingdom, 
STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can he obtaincd clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- | authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
dom, and in all the chief Cities of the World. . 5 AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
ees a N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract 


F I S H E R ? S _— Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 
GLADSTONE BA G. WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 


oo PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG, a 
renee Ss STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER B ROWN & p O LS O N S C O R N F LO U R 
TMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. IS THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS' 
NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published, the THIRD EDITION. 


The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter Besant. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


**¢ The Revolt of Man’ is decidedly clever...... It is a happy idea well worked 
ont, and must rank amongst the best literary confections of its kind.””—Atheneum. 

“The romance contains a love-story carried on under conditions of freshness 
that will inspire envy in the heart of many a novelist.’’—Globe. 

“The author of the satirical romance before us has achieved a very remarkable 
success...... The book, as a whole, ought to be read by everybody who has the wit 
to appreciate it, with a great deal of pleasure and amusement.”’—Saturday Revivw. 

“A vivacious satire, susta‘ned and wrought out with exceptionul ingenuity and 
point.’”’—Scotsman. 


ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS of MILITARY 


SERVICE and SOCIETY. By Lieutenant-Colonel Batcarres D. WARDLAW 
Ramsay. 2 vols. p st 8vo, 21s. 

*‘ The brace of laughable stories which we shall now qnote will recall Charles 
Lever’s merriest vein...... We can quote no more samples of Colonel Ramsay’s 
strictly personal recollections, but must remark that they are all so uniformly 
good, that our selections can lay no claim to be in any sense the pick of his well- 
stocked baskct.’”’—Spectator. 

** We go on mvking estracts from this interesting book, for the author is one 
who has seen many countries and persons. We cordially recommend the perusal 
of ‘Rouzh Recollections’ to our reiders.’””’—Atheneum, 

“We do not know that we have ever taken up a more eminently readable book 
than this.” — Academy. 

‘Light and lively from beginning to end, they communicate and excite good 
spirits, go. d humour, and good nature......They are extremely vivacious, delight- 
fully avecdotical, charmingly pictoria’, and replete with sketches of personal pecu- 
liarities and characteristics, dash:d off with genuine artistic ability.”—Cinil 
Service Gozette. 


Tie COMING CRUSADE in NORTH AFRICA. 


TUNIS, PAST and PRESENT. With a 


Narrative of the French Conquest of the Regency. By A. M. Broaprry, 
Correspondent of the Times during the War in Tunis. With numerous I!lustra- 
tions and Maps, 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s, 

** The volumes afford a complete key to the political history of Tunis, Tripoli, 
and Egypt......Mr. Broadley’s instructive volume:, which, enterta‘ning for the 
general public, are indispensable to the students of England’s policy in North 
Africa, The author writ.s tersely and to the point. His facts are placed 
pleasantly before the reader; and valuable as the book is to politicians as a work 
of reference in the library, it will be equally appreciated by millions of our fellow 
countrymen.’’—Duily Telegraph. 

“‘Itisas full of entertainment as information; and espec'ally remarkable for 
its historical research in comparatively unfamilivr directions.’’—Times. 


The BRITISH EXPEDITION to EGYPT, 1891. 
MEMOIR of the HONOURABLE 
GEORGE KEITH ELPHINSTONE, K.B., 


VISCOUNT KEITH, ADMIRAL of the RED. By AtexanpER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of “ The City of Sunshine,” &c. 8vo, with Portrait, Illustrations, aud 
Maps, 21s. 

*€ A valuable contribution to our stock of naval biography.’’—Academy, 


HARRY ERSKINE. 


The HONOURABLE HENRY ERSKINE, 


Lord-Advocate for Seotland. With Notices of Certain of his Kinsfolk and of 
his Time. Compiled from Family Papers and other Sources of Information. 
By Lieatenant-Colonel ALex. Frrausson, late of tue Staff of her Majesty’s 
Indian Army. Large 8vo, with Portraits and other Lilustrations, 3ls 6d, 
“A very charming med'ey of grave, gay, and goss'ping literature, which gives 
most live'y pictures of the manners of the time, and graphic sketches of contem- 
pora’y Scotch history.””—Ti-nes, 


By FELL and FJORD; or, Scenes and 


Studies in Iceland. By E. J. Oswatp. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
**Whi ever wants an interesting and well-written book on Iceland, ancient and 
modern, may take up Miss Oswald’s entertaining Jittle volume, and he will not 
be disappointed, either in the matter of mere amusement or of solid instiuciion.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


NEW NOVELS. 
DICK’S WANDERING. By Julian Sturgis, 


Author of ‘‘Litt’e Comedies.” ‘‘An Accomplished Gentleman,” “ John- 
a-Dreams.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“Tt is replete with all the charm of Mr. Sturgis’s writing, terder and subtle, 

suggestive in the highest dezree, aud full of knowledge of the finer shades of 


human nature.’’—Spectutor. 
TRASEADEN HALL. ‘‘ When George the 
By Major-General W. G. Hamuer, Author of *‘ Guilty, or 


Third was King.” 
Not Guilty ?” ‘* The House of Lys.” 


***Traseaden Hall’ is in all respects an admirable novel,—it is animated and 
humorons, soldierly and scholarly.” —Times. 

“We may repeat that we have rarely met with a book by a veteran writer so 
full of freshness and unflagging animation.’’—Saturday Review. 


The MINISTER'S SON; or, Home with 


Honours. By M. OC. Srrrime, Author of ‘‘ Missing Proofs,” “‘ The Grahams 
of Invermoy,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


***The Minister’s Son ’ is a novel of deep and absorbing interest.’’—Scotsman. 


The LAIRD’S SECRET. By J. H. 


JAMIESON. 2 vols. post Svo, 17s. 


The JEWS of BARNOW. Stories by Karl 


Emit Franzo:, Translated by M. W. Macpowatt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GERALDINE HAWTHORNE: a Sketch. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly,’”’ *‘ Delicia,”’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
(Shortly. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW LIST 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vo's. Post 8v0, price 213 
REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIAN 


** We could go on for pages, gleani 3 ig ini 
<<Stheg Bion. or pages, gleaning from these delightful Reminiscences,’ 


On the GRAMPIAN HILLS: Grouse and 
Shooting, Deer-Statking, Salmon and Trout Fishing, &e. By Fre 
Wuitrenvurst (“A VETERAN’’), Author of **Tallyho,” ‘ a FELD 
1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. : siti Harkaway, &e, 

a His interest in field sports and horseflesh is as fresh as ever,” 

eviow. 


TALES and TRADITIONS of SWITZERLAND. By 


Wn. Westar, Author of “Old Factory,” ‘* Larry Lohengrin,” &e. 








Ptarmigan 


—Saturday 


crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 1 vol. 
** An admirable little book.’’—Spectator, 
NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
CHUMS: a Tale of the Queen’s Navy. 8 vols. 
(This day. 


ALLERTON TOWERS. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 


Cudlip), Author of ‘‘ Eyre of Blendon,”’ &. 3 vols, 


PROPER PRIDE. A New Novel, by a New Writer, 3 
vols. 
“We confess to a pre*ersnce for the military part of the novel over the more 
ambitions attempt at characterising the actors. The Indian part of the book 
seems to be written with knowlelge.’’—Atheneum. 


WILD ROSE. By John Hill. 3 vols. 

“ There can be no doubt that if ‘Wild Rose,’ is, as might be inferred from the 
title-page. the anthor’s first effort in fiction, it is a very remarkable perform. 
ance.’”’—Scotsman. 


FAUSTINE. By Rita, Author of “My Lady Coquette,” 
&e. 3 vols. 
“Among the host of women who write three-volume novels, Rita stands in the 
first rank for power and pathos.’’—Society. 


A MOTHER’S IDOL. By Lydia Hope. 3 vols. 
“Wanting neither in a gentle humour nor in pathetic grace.”’—Duaily News. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Tenth Edition, Revised, with 420 Illustrations, post 8vo, 14s. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 


By W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and 
Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Surgeon 
to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 


The Chapter on the Chemical Composition of the Human Body 
has been in great part rewritten, and the text has been much altered 
in many others, especially the Chapters on the Blood, Circulation, 
Respiration, Digestion, and the Nervous System. 


About Sixty New Illustrations have been added. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











Now ready, royal 8vo, thick cloth boards, bevelled, 25:; imperial 8vo, Dutch, 
hand-made paper, bevelled boards, top edge gilt, 52s 6d. 


HE HISTORY of SCARBOROUGH, Ancient and Modern, 

with numerons Illustrations, and Copious Extracts from the National 

and Corporate Records, including Folk Lore and Biographical Sketches. 
By Joseru B. Baker. 

London: Lonemans and Co. 


The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER.’ 


| EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the 
VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER’ during the Years 1873-6, uader the 
command of Captain G. S. Nares, R.N., F.R.S., and Captain F. T. Thomson, 
R.N. Prepared under the superintendence of the late Sir U. W. THomson, F.R.S., 
and now of Joun Murray, F.R.S.E., one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 


ZOOLOGY, Vol. I., price 37s 6d. 
ZOOLOGY, Vol. II., price 503, 
ZOOLOGY, Vol. III., price 50s. 


A further issue of these Volumes having now been made, copies can be obtained 
of Lonamans and Co., JoHN Murray, MACMILLAN and Co., Simpxin and Oo., 
TRUBNER and Co., E. STanrorD, J. D. Porrer, and KeGan Pavt, TRENCH, and 
Co., London; A. and C. Buack and Dovatas and Fourss, Edinburgh; and by A. 
Tuom and Co, and Hopers, Fiaais, and Co., Dublin. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 


—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and Sonth Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisatior, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 





Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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F.R.S. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8 Vol. L., 
18s BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 
A ang ° F.R.S. With Ilustra- 


MicHAEL eee bys F 
Third Edition, 8v», = 

A TEXT. BOOK of ‘the PiLy SIOLOGICAL 

CHEMISTRY of the ANIMAL BODY. Including 

an Account of the Chemical Chanzes oce' irring in 


A. GAMGES, M.D., F.RS. 2 
Disease. Ry Prof. er ar ix the a 





g ol. L., 8vo, 183. . 
ELEMENTS of COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY, By Professor Cann GEGENBAUR. 
‘A Translation, by F. Jerrrey Bey, B.A. 
Revised, with Preface, by P.ofessor E. Ray 
LANKES ster, F. 7 ee B: Pe 
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TEXT.BOC With Illustrations, 8vo. 
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id Edited by 
With 450 
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Professor A. B. WV. Kr sis 
Illustrations, 8vo, 21s 


ENGINEERING STRUCTURES, 
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SRMINATIONS in by 3 
ee. E. With Illustrations, Svo, 2ts 
A TREATISE on CHEMIS TRY. By 
Professor H. E. 7 ‘OE wee Professor (. 
ScHorLeMMER, F.R.S. 11 
Vol. I. and If. aut ANIC vi iE “MIS STRY. 
—Tne No: m Dre, 
bi - ~The a n- rigger 's ae 
oneaNic CHI Leeny. a hy: 


A MANUAL of the CHE MISTRY “of te 
= COMPOUNDS, or ORGANIC CHEM- 
TRY. By C. ScHorLEMMER, P.RLS. 8yvo, Ls. 


PHYSIOG RAPHY : Introdu tion to the 


an 


Study of Nature. By Prof, Hvux.ey, F.R.S. 6s. 
ANCIENT GE OGR {PHY a MANUAL of. 
From the German of Dr. H. Kieprrt. Cr. 8vo, 53. 


an lntvoduation to the 
art _ Man and Civilis it ion. By E. car «eae 
Ss 


.S. LJustrated, crown 8vo, 7s 
AcouRSE of PR 


ANTHROPOLOGY : 


ACTIC AL INSTRU OTION 
in ELEMENT ARY BIOLOGY. 3y Professor 
Hux ey, F.R.S., azsi:ted by H. N. MarrTIy, M.B., 
D.Sc. New Elition, crown 8vo, ¢ 

The MORPHOLOGY of the SKU LL. By 
Prof. Parker and G. T. Betrany. Cr 87), 10s 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to the OSTEOLOGY 
of the MAMMALIA. By Pr.f. W. H. Flrowrr, 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S. New Edition. cr. 8vo, 10s 61. 

A COURSE of ELEMENTARY PRACTI- 
CAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Micwaet Foster, M.D., 
F.R.S., and J. N. Laneuey, B.A. New Edition, 63, 

A SYSTEM of VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. 
By Dr. Em FLeiscuHer. Trarslated, with Notes 
and Additions, from the second German Edition, 
by M. M. Pattison Metre, F.R.S.E. Cr. 8vo, 7361. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. Newcomes, 
LL.D., Prof. U.S. Naval Observator’. With 112 
Illustrations and 5 M: ips of the Stars, 8vo, 18s. 

LIGHT: a Course of Experimental Optics, 
chiefly with the Lantern. By Lewis Wricurt. 
With 200 Illustrations, crown vo, 7s 6d. 

A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P., F.R.S, 
New Exition, Revised, crown 8vo, 123. 

STRUCTURAL BOTANY; or, Organography 
on the Basis of Morphology. With a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By Prof. AsA Gray, LL.D. 10/6. 

The STUDENT’S FLORA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hoover, K.C.S.1., C.B., 
F.R.S., M.D., D.C.L. New Edition, er. Svo, 10;6d 

ECONOMIC PLANTS, a DICTIONARY of 
POPULAR NAMES of ; ogy - story, Products, 
and Uses. By Joun Smiti, A. ’ lds. 

aa TAL MECH AN ic S. ByR.S. 

M.A. Cheaper Issne, royal Svo, 10: 64, 

MECHANICAL, THEORY of HEAT.* By 
R. Cravsius, Translated by WALTER R. Browne, 
M.A. Crown &yo, 10s 64. ~ 

The ELEMENTS of DYNAMIC. By W. K 
CurrrorD, F.R.S. Part I.—KINEMATIO, 7s 61. 

An INTRODUCTION to the THEORY of 
ELECTRICITY. sy Linnz=us CumMine, M.A. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 83 61. 

GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on CONIC 
SECTIONS. By W. H. Drew, M.A. New Edition, 
erown 8vo, 5s. SOLUTIONS, 4s 6), 

A TREATISE on ASTRONOMY. For the 
Use of Colleges and Scho ils By Huey Goprray, 
M.A. New Edition, vo, 12 

An ELEMENTARY '! E ‘4 TISE on 
LUNAR THEORY ; with a Brief Sketch of the 
Problem up to the time of Newton. By Hvueu 
Goprray, M.A. Second Edition, crown &vo, 53 6.1. 
By 8S. PARKINSON, D_D., F.R.S. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
MECHANICS. New Edition, crown Svo, 93 61. 

A TREATISE on an si Ss New Edition, 


Revised and En wh Svo, cloth, 10s 6.1. 
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MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 
Book IV. The Text, with a New Translation and 
Commentary, and an Appendix on the Relations 


of the Emperor with Cornelius Turonto. By 
Hastinas Crossuey, M.A. 8vo, 6s. 
ARISTOTLE.—An INTRODUCTION to 


ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 
Notes, &c., by E. M. Core. 8vo 

ARISTOTLE.—The ME itabuysics, 
Book I. Translated byA Campnip@ge GRAbvATE. 5 

CICERO.—The ACADEMICS. panne 
by James S. Rem, M A. 8vo, 5s 61. 

SELECT LETTERS. After the Edition of 
Avsert Watson, M.A. ‘Translated by G. E. 
Jeans, M.A. 8vo, 16s 6d. 

EURIPIDES.—MEDE ." aes with Nutes, 
&e., by A. W. Verratt, M.A. 8x0, 7s 6. 

JUV ENAL.—THIRIEEN SATIRES 
a Commentary. By Joun FE. B. Mayor, 
Crown 8yo. Vol. 1., 7s 6d; Vol. II., 10s 6). 

JU VENAL—THIRTEEN SATIRES. 
Translated into English, after the Text of J. E. B. 
Mayor, by Professor Hersert A. Strone and 
Aurex. LEEPER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s 64. 

SALLUST.—The CONSPIRACY of CATI- 
LINE and the JUGURTHINE WAR. Trans. 
lated by A. W. Potiarp, B.A. Crown 8vo, 6: 

HOMER.—The ODYSSEY. Done into 
Enz ~~ hy 8S. H. Burcuer, M.A., and ANDREW 
Lana, M.A. Second Eilition, crown 8yo, L0s 6d. 

The NE W PHRYNICHUS ; being a Re- 
visel Text of the Ecloga of tha Grammarian 
Phrynichus, with Introduction ani Commentary. 
By W. G. Ruruerrorp, M.A. 8yo, 1S8:. 

PLATO.—The REPUBLIC of PLATO. 
T anslated into English. Notes, &c., by J. Lu. 
Davies, M.A.,& D.J.VauGHan, M A. 18mo, 4s 6d. 

The EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, and 
PHAEDO of PLATO. Translate! by F. J. 
Cuurcu. Crown 8vo, 43 61. 

TACITUS.—The ANNALS. idited, with 
Introduction and Notes,by Prof. G.O. HoLprooke, 
of Harford, U.S.A. 8vo. Tn the press. 

TACITUS. —COMPLE TE WORKS. ‘Trans- 
lated by A. J. Cuurcu, M.A., and W. J. Brop- 


RIBB, M.A. 

The HISTORY. 8vo, 6:.—The ANNALS. 7; 61. 
—The AGRICOLA and GERMANY, with the 
bg cone gr gg me 61. 

By Professor R. C. » M.A. LL.D. 

The ATTIC ORATORS, from ANTIPHON 
to ISAEO3. 2 vols., 

SELECTIONS from oe rey TIC ORATORS. 
—ANTIPHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISO- 
KRATES, and ISAEOS. Edited, with Notes, 
being a Companion Volume to the preceding 
Work. 8vo, 12:61. 


A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE, 
from Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Rosy, M.A. 
In Two Parts. Part I., 8s 6d; Part IL, 103 6d. 

SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By the 
wae ry" Crown 8vo, 5s. 

P. MAHAFFY, M.A. 

SOCI AL ate Ein GREECE, from Homer to 
Menander. Fourth Fdition, Revised, crown 8vo, 92. 

RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition, 103 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to GREEK and LATIN 
ETYMOLOGY. By J. PErLe, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 10 6. 

A HANDBOOK to MODERN GREEK. By 
E, Vincenr and T. G. Dickson. Crown 8yo, 63. 
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Rev. E. A. Apzort, D.D. 63. 
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Ss. With Notes, 
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Edited by J. W. Hates. Fifth Edition, 4. 6d. 
The OLD and MIDDLE ENGLISH. By 
T. L. Kineton OvipHant, M.A. New Edition, 
Revise 1 and greatly Enlarged, of ‘* The Sources 
of Standard English.” Extra fe vp, 8vo, 93. 
HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 
ACUIDENCE. Comprising Chapters on the 
History and Development of the Languaze, and on 
Word Formation. By Ricuarp Morris, LL.D. 63. 
WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymological 
Iilustrations of History, Ethnology, and (eo- 
graphy. By the Rev. Isaac TayLor. Third 
Edition, globe 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 
By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 
ON the STUDY of WORDS. Seventeenth 
Edition, Evlarged, feap 8vo, 5s. 
ENG LISH, PAST con PRESENT. Eleventh 
E lition, as ised and Improved, feap. &vo, 5s. 
A SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH 
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TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., 
Bishop of Durh im. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. 
A Revised Text, with Introduction, Note:, &e. 
Seventh Edition, Revised, 8vo, 12s, 
PAUL'S EPISTLE to the PHILIP- 
PIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Dissertat: ons. 2th Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOS.- 
SIANS and to PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with 
Introduction, Nut s,&ce. Sixth Edition, 80, 123. 

ST. CLEMENT of ROME. An Appendix 
containing the Newly-Dissovered Portions of the 
‘wo Epistles to the Corinthians, with Introduc- 
tions and Notes, and a Translat on. 8vo, 8s 6d. 

ON a FRESH REVISION of the ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. 2ud E lition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

NOTES on the PARABLES of OUR LORD. 
Fourteenth Edition, 8vo, 12:3, 

NOTES on the MIRACLES OUR LORD. 
Eleventh Edition, Revised, 8vo, 

SYNONYMS of the NEW TES STAMENT. 
Ninth Edition, Enlarged, 8vo, 12s. 


ST. 


ON the AUI'HORISED VERSION of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. Second Eition, 8vo, 7s. 
STUDIES in the GOSPELS. Fourth 


Edition, Revi sed, 8yvo, 10s 6a. 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER; with a Rationale of its Offices. By 
Francis Procter, M.A. I4th Edition, 10s 6d. 

By the Ven. Archdeacon HARDWICK. 

CHRIST and OTHER MASTERS: an 
Historical Inquiry into some of the Chief 
Parallelizms and Contrasts between Christianity 
and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. 
W th a Memoir by Rev. F. Proc TER, M.A. 10/6. 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
—MIDDLE AGES. From Gregory the Great to 
the Excommun’e ition of Luther. Edited by WiL- 
a a Stupps, M.A. New Edition, crown 8vo, 

Os 6 

A HIS’ rORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
during the REFORMATION. New Edition, 
Revised by Professor Stusgs. 103 6d. 

By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. 

An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the GOSPELS. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

A GENERAL SURVEY of the HISTORY 
of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT, 
during the FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. sixth 
Edition, 103 6d. 

The BIBLE in the CHURC! a Popular 
Account of the Colle:tion and Reception of the 
Holy Script:res in the Christian Ch irches. 
Sixth Edi‘ion, }8mo, 4s 61. 

A GENERAL VIEW of the HISTORY of the 
the ENGLISH BIBLE. 2nd Edition er. 8vo. 10s 64. 

The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION: 
Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and Histury. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 








NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL 
GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F. Wresrcort, 
D.D., and F. J. A. Hort, DD. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, eich 103 6d. Vol. I.—TEXT. Vol. I1.— 
INTRODUCTION and APPENDIX. 


ZECHARIAH, HEBREW, and LXX., th 
HEBREW STUDENT'S COMMENTARY on. 
With Excursus on several Grammatical Subjects, 


Ly = li. Lowe, M.A. 8vo, 10s 64. 
y C.J. VAUGHAN, 
ST. PAU L S EPISTLE to the 
The Greek Text, with English 

Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


HISTORICAL. 


y BE. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. First Series, 


-D. 
ROMANS. 
Notes. F ith 


10: 6 ; Second Series, 10s 61; Third Series, 12s. 
The GROW TH of t! e ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTION, from the EARLIEST TIMES. 


Third E tition, -rown 8vo, 5s. 
OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. 
extra feap. 8vo, with Maps, 63. 
By J. R. GREEN, M.A, 
HISTORY of the ENGL tsit” TSEOPLE De 
4 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. Early England—Foreign 
Kings—The Charter—The Parliament. 8vo, with 
8 Co'oure! Maps, 16s. Vol. II. The Monarchy, 
1461-1540—The Restoration, 1540-1603. 8vo, 16s, 
Vol. IIL. Puritan England, 1603-1660—The Re- 
volution, 1660-1688. 8vo, with 4 Maps, 16s. Vol. 
IV. ‘the Rev. lution, 1683-1760—Modern England, 
1760-1815. 8vo, with Maps and Index, 163. 


The MAKING of ENGLAND. With Maps, 


New Edition. 


8vo, 16s 
A SHOR T HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. With Maps, Tables, &e. Eightieth 


Thousand, crown 8vo, 83 6d. 


The ROMAN. SYSTEM of PROVINCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION, to the ACCESSION of 
,- a ANTINi# the GREAT. By W. T. ARNOLD, 
.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SHORT HISTORY of INDIA. By J. 


TaLpors WHEELER. With Maps, crown 8vo, 12s. 
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A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLITICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to 


1881, Chronologically a:rarged. By ArtHur H. D. Acianp, M.A., Eteward of Christ Church, Oxford; and Cyrit Ransome, M.A. 
Literature ard History, Yorksbire Cullege, Leeds, Crown 8y0, 63. ‘ ” » Professor of Mode:n 
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A SKELETON OUTLINE of the HISTORY of ENGLAND: being an Abridgmeng 


of “A Handbook in Outline of the Polit'cal History of England.’’ A Class-book for the Use of Schools. By ArtHurR H. Dyke AcLAND, M A., Steward of 


Church, Oxford; and Crrit Ransome, M.A., Professor of Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. Small 8vo, ls 6d, {Now y 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By A. H. Green, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of Geology. ig 


the Yorkshire Collece of Science, Leeds. With Illustrations, from the Author’s own Drawings. Third Edition, Revised, 8yo. [Just veady 


ETYMA GRAECA: an Etymological Lexicon of Classical Greek. By E. R. Wiartey, 


M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Crown 8yo. EIn October, 


INTRODUCTION to GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION. By Arrnur Smewicr, 


M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School,and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and F, D. Morice, wf A 
Assistant-Master at Rugby Schovl, and Fellow of Qucen’s College, Oxford. {in Properetisan 


ARNOLD’S FIRST GREEK BOOK. A New and Revised Edition. By Frayers 
Davip Monicr, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, aud Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown 8yo. [fn the press, 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY for JUNIOR FORMS of SCHOOLS. By 
©. G. Grrr, M.A., late Head Master of King Edward the Sixth’s School, Stratford-upon-Avon. 16mo, [In the press. 


A SYNTAX of ATTIC GREEK, for the Use of Students and Schools. Part I. The 
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